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e eC Insrches i in National Life—IV 


ROFESSOR NATHANIEL MICKLEM: 


defended. Please note that I am not saying 
m= that there should be no recognition of 
@ __s Ghristianity by the State, nor am I concerned 
% : about finance. I am saying only that no one 
sect should be in a position of unique privilege. 
As suppose it would not be very far from the mark to say 
Digat: in this country of those who are actively and effect- 
y and constantly and whole-heartedly church mem- 
3, about half are not members of the Church of Eng- 
iA truly national Church must truly represent the 
Christians of the nation. — 
“4 Be not to say that it is our fault we are outside 
the. Church OE England. It is not our fault. The first 


* ment. They proclaimed that ‘the Lord’s people are of the 
willing sort’, that it was impossible ‘by one blast of Queen 
beth’s pumpet to turn ae motley throng that con- 


. g 
a 


In my view the present position of the Church 
of England as a privileged sect cannot be 


Nonconformists arose at the time of the Elizabethan settle-. 


Reviews by Sean O” peer Major-General A. F. Wavell, Rolf Gardiner, J. W. Wheeler-Bennett, Charles W. 
Baty, Hugh Gordon Porteus, Christopher Dawson, John ‘Grierson, John Fulton, and Professor F. ‘a Cavenagh 


a 


Should the Church be Disestablished? 


PA. Discussion between Professor NATHANIEL MICKLEM and Professor JOHN MARTIN CREED 


.~: The ‘Rev. Nathaniel Micklem, Principal and Professor of Dogmatic Theology, Mansfield College, Oxford, attacks the existing 
i _ status Heh the Church of rh te which is defended by the Rev. Fohn Martin Creed, Ely Professor of Divinity in the 
; University of Cambridge 


stituted the nation into a Christian Church, for the Church 
consists only of believing Christians and their children. 

This principle is not sectarian, and would be very gener- 
ally accepted by all parties today. The second birthday of 
Nonconformity was the Ejectment of 1662 under the Act 
of Uniformity. Prior to that Act there was, I take it, some- 


- thing like a national Church, but, by political pressure, 


one party in the Church achieved a complete victory and 
above 2,000 ministers—some of the most loved, the most 
learned, and the most pious in the Church—were sum- 
marily ejected because they could not with conscience 
remain. That was the date when the Church of England 
elected to be a sect, and a sect it has remained. 

The next great separation was the hiving off of the 
Methodist movement—a terrible spiritual impoverish- 
ment of the Church. That tragedy was recognised as such 
too late. Iam sure that no human wisdom could have 
avoided some Nonconformity. But I say that to deliberate 
policy is due the fact that half the religious life of the 
nation is outside the so-called national Church, and that 
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what calls itself the national Church is in effect a sect, 
and as such has no right to a position of special privilege. 
That is my first point. 

PROFESSOR JOHN MartTIN Creep; If you challenge on 
grounds of high principle the legitimacy of an existing 
institution which I and others value, then certainly we 
must set ourselves to explain, to justify, to defend. But 
in defending the Church of England by law established 
I seem to myself to be defending no mere institution, but 
an idea——an.idea which, as I maintain, has lived and moved 
in the history of our country, whichis present now in the 
consciousness of our people, and-which, in my ‘belief, is 
destined to fulfil itself, in changed-forms no doubt, in the 
future. It is because the Church of England has -repre- 
sented, and does represent, the idea of the national Church 
of the English people, that I seek to defend it. I must in 
due course justify this idea.of a-national Church:and con- 
sider it in relation-to the conception of the Christian 
Church as a universal society. But before I do this I must 
say a. word in answer to your attempt to disallow the 


- premises from which I start. You deny that the Church 


of England is, or since 1662 has been, a national Church. 
Your view seems to be that while there was in some sense 
at any rate a national Church from the time of Elizabeth 
down ,.to the Commonwealth, by the enforcement of the 
Act of Uniformity in 1662, and the deprivations of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, the Church of England became a 
sect, not essentially different from the other sects which 
repudiated its order, except that it enjoyed an unfair 
privilege from the State. I take it that neither you nor I 
need feel ourselves bound to applaud or to justify all that 
has been done by, or in the name of, our spiritual ancestors. 
You would deplore the extrusion of pious and learned 
clergymen when the Puritans were on top, as I deplore the 
rigours of the Restoration legal code. At the same time 
we can both recognise that the close intercommunication 
of political issues and religious differences in the seven- 
teenth. century must be taken into the. reckoning, if we 
are to do justice to either side. But surely you simplify too 
much. Of. course I recognise that after 1662 there was 
organised separation such as there had not been before. 


But I don’t agree that the Church of England became 


essentially different from what it was before. There was 
no change in principle: The Prayer Book of 1662 in all 
essentials was the Prayer Book of Elizabeth and of the first 
Stewarts. You may state the case against the Restoration 
settlement as strongly as you like, but that does not affect 
the fact that good or bad—it was both good and bad in 
my view—it was accepted and established by the nation. 
It wasn’t true then, and.it-has never been true since, that 
the Church of England became the Chutch of a single 
party. What about the Whigs ‘and Latitudinarians in the 
Church of the Restoration? Their influence did-not’ grow. 
less as time wore on. My point is this: I agree that Church 
and nation have not been co-terminous; I recognise, of 
course, the existence of Christian bodies outside the 
national Church; but all this does not affect the fact that 
the country as a whole has pretty consistently recognised 


that it has rights in and duties towards the Church of 


England, and that the Church of England has felt itself to 
have obligations to the country as a whole. That relation- 
ship has coloured both Church and nation and it justifies 
me in calling the Church of England the national Church. 
Your view that the Church of England is just a sect won’t 
agree with the facts. You perhaps disapprove of the facts. 


I suppose the real difference between us is the value which 


we put upon them. 
N. M.: There is force in what you say, but this won’t 


quite do. In defending the Church of England you say you. 
are defending an idea. But the Churchrof England as by law. 
established is an institution, not an idea. I am very willing 
to discuss with you the idea of a national Church, and we 


will come on to that. Meanwhile you do not seriously ques- 
tion my claim that the Church of England is not properly a 
national Church in the sense of representing something like 


the whole religious life of England. You say ‘the country as a 
whole has pretty consistently recognised that it has rights in 
and duties towards the Church of England’. Well certainly 
I and my fellow-churchmen have rights in the Church of 
England if it be a national Church. You cannot exclude 
me and mine upon the basis of your Articles. There was 
a time when you tried to compel Nonconformists to con- 
form. Your exclusion of them now seems to me an act of 


sectarianism. I do not press the point, however, because 


although the degree.to which you have turned the Table 


~ of the Lord; open to all believers, into the Table of the 


Church of England, closed to half your fellow-Christians, 
seems to me of the essence of schism and*sectarianism. 
J. C.: Iam very glad to hear that testimonial of yours 
to the comprehensive character.of our Articles; and I 
accept your statement, which I think obvious, that you 
and your fellow-churchmen have rights in thé Church of 
England. I noticé without any sort of resentment that 
you use these rights pretty freely. We-Church. of England 
folk, since our Church is the national Church, and under 
public control, must expect people like yourself to have 
your say about our concerns, which are also your con- 
cerns. One other point: when you say that we of the 
Church of England refuse the communion to half our 
fellow-Christians, I don’t accept the.statement. You know, 
of course, that the right of Nonconformists to receive the 
communion in church is firmly established in- English 
Church history, and I think you have a grievance against 
some of us; but taking the situation as a whole today; I 
think your picture is a bit out of perspective.) > 
N. M.: Possibly; but, even if you quite satisfied me 
here there would. still be Nonconformity. I am not now 
arguing about the idea of a national Church, nor about the 
State recognition of religion; I am merely claiming that 
the. existing situation is inconsistent with true church- 
manship. I should agree with you that the-State is con- 
cerned with: morals: and -with property; I should insist 
more than you would upon the inalienable spiritual rights 
of the laity; but I should lay it down as a fundamental 
principle that in all spiritual matters the Church of Christ 
is self-governing. In this matter it is we Free Churchmen 
who are the true heirs to the spiritual inheritance of the 
Middle Ages. You have carried over the threefold ministry 
of bishops, priests, and deacons. You claim apostolic suc- 
cession. Well, as long as you understand by-that a succes- 
sion in apostolic office and not. a succession: of apostolic 
men, I shall not quarrel with you. But that is hardly a 
spiritual issue. We have carried over from the Middle 
Ages the sense of the Church as the Body of Christ which 
is free-and.sovereign, which must dictate to the nations 
on the basis of the Word of God, and which must suffer 
no dictation from without. ” oe san 
_ I say it is in principle intolerable that Parliament, which 
consists of Anglicans, Free Churchmen, Roman Catholics, 
Jews. and infidels, may decide what prayers may and may 
not be said in the Christian Church, how the mystery of 
the Holy Communion may and may not be celebrated; 
intolerable’ that the judicial committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, which may not have a single Christian upon it, should 
be able to override the decision of the authorities of the 
Church, and that the Crown, acting through the Prime 
Minister, should appoint the officials and leaders of the 
Church. I am sure I could elaborate this in detail to your 
grave discomfiture. I am content, however, simply to state 
that all subjection of the Church to the civil authority in 
matters spiritual is despite done to ‘the-Crown rights of 
the Lord Jesus Christ’, that the Church can recognise 
only one ‘head and governor which is Jesus Christ, and 
under Him one standard and rule of faith and conduct 
which is the Word of God. 2 a ee 
~ J. C.: I am not in the least worried by these horrible 


enormities—Bishops appointed by the Crown, Parliament _ 
considering a Prayer Book, and so on and so forth: They — 
aren’t enormities to me, because I take the idea of a national 

(Continued on page 413), 
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Inquiry into the Unknown—VIII 


Ghosts and Haunted Houses 


ee By SIR ERNEST BENNETT, M.P: 


LL down the centuries, in all countries, civilised and 
uncivilised alike, stories of ghosts and apparitions 
persist, and in the present age, too, amid the ever- 


increasing conquests of scientific discovery, it is cer-- 


rain that men and women, with sound minds and sound 


bodies, do from time to time see phantasms of both living and. 


dead persons under circumstances which rule out illusion or 
deception. 


I shall not attempt to say more here about phates oe the’ 
living—though they are more numerous than those of the dead ~ 
a pendent: witnesses. 


—than that this phenomenon is usually explained.as the result 
of telepathy, conscious or unconscious, between: the person 
seen and the seer. Nor shall I attempt to lead you into the dark 
and dubious surroundings of the inpterislenes seance and its 
alleged produc- 
tion of partial or 
complete fig- 
ures. Neverthe- . 
sess, from my 
own personal 
experience of 
sittings with 
well-known 
mediums ~ like © 
Florence Cook, » 
Eusapia Paladi- 
no, Eva C. and 
others, I_ feel 
that, despite the 
environment of 
fraud which so 
often surrounds - 
physical me- 
diumship, the 
baffling pheno- 
mena of the 
materialising - 
seance cannot 
be entirely ig- 
nored by any 
serious student _ 
of psychical re- 
‘search. 

It is with the 
ghost in the ordinary sense of the word that we are mainly 
concerned here—that is, the apparition of a dead person. It is 
only within the last fifty years that any serious attempt has 
been made to deal scientifically with these abnormal experi- 
ences, which occur more frequently than is generally supposed. 
In 1889 the Psychical Research Society organised a Census 
of Hallucinations covering Great Britain, the United States, 
France, Germany and Italy, and replies were invited to the 
following question: Have you ever, when believing yourself 
to be completely awake, had a vivid impression of seeing or 
being touched by a living being, or of hearing a voice, which 
impression, so far as you could discover, was not due to an 
external physical cause? Seventeen thousand answers were re- 
ceived, of which 9.9—say 1o—per cent. were in the affirmative. 

Of the very large number of narratives which have reached 
the Society a careful selection has been made from time to 
time. The first-hand evidence has been analysed and every 
possible channel of corroboration explored. We learn from 
this exhaustive study of selected narratives: first, that a large 
majority of apparitions appear at or near the death of the de- 
ceased person; second, that apparitions are seen in any light 
from dawn to daylight, sometimes with a luminosity of their 
own; they appear in any house, ancient or quite modern, and 
are seen by persons of every type, quite independently of their 
health, temperament or intellectual capacity; and, third, that 
apparitions are seen not only by individuals at odd moments 
and places, but, unless one’s mind is closed entirely to human 
testimony, ghosts of a more persistent type are spenyiared with 
certain localities and houses. — eeSa 


When this phemetenk: hake in-an apparently Seine room, \ was: develoned: the nana aid body of an 
elderly gentleman appeared sitting in the chair on the left—bearing a strong resemblance to the late 
owner of the house whose funeral w as in ‘progress exactly at the ume the photograph: was taken (1891) 


That apparitions of the dean are seen is te by a veri- 
table cloud of tried and tested witnesses. How are we to 
account for these abnormal appearances? The old and popular 
view is that they are the spirits of dead men in the sense of - 
objective things, existing in space externally to ourselves— 


things that are always there but only occasionally perceived. 
when through some unknown cause our eyes are, so to speak, 
‘-opened-to behold these beings from another sphere of exis- 
tence. Some. support is accorded to this view by cases where 


the figure is seen SCE and i in different places by inde- 


Another explanation takes ihe line of least resistance by. 
maintaining that all apparitions are purely subjective, the 


“result Smpy, and selely: of - pADcpatin, dué to nothing 


beyond some 
abnormal condi-~ 
' tion of the per- — 
cipient’s ner= — 
yous or digestive , 
system. Such a 


solution seems 
quite inade- 
quate. Hallu- 


cination in the 
case of normal 
~ individuals is a 
very rare phen- 
omenon, ard of 
‘the. collective 
hallucination of 
such persons 
medical science 
knows nothing. 
Further, when 
two or three 
ordinary people 
without any ex- 
pectancy or sug- 
gestion from 
others. see an 
apparition sim- 
ultaneously, is 
it probable that 
they are all un- 


‘consciously suffering from the same special form of neuras- 


thenia or dyspepsia at the same moment? 

The best working hypothesis seems to be that of telepathy 
from those who are dead. If we attribute the phantasm of a 
living person to some conscious or unconscious. volition on the 
part of the individual seen, precisely the same explanation may 


be applied to the apparitions-of those who have died. The 


significance of this solution, if it be the correct one, need © 
scarcely be pointed out—a mind capable of volition survives — 
the grave. This explanation appears to me the only one which 
covers the facts before us; nor need it, one would think, dis- 
turb the minds of a broadcasting audience, the vast majority 
of v-hom profess some form of a religion definitely based on 
the doctrine of a future life. Further, although science in 
general does not yet accept the existence of a discarnate intel- 
ligence, it does not regard it as intrinsically incredible or im- 
possible. And, indeed, if we accept telepathy as proved and — 
so admit the existence of a psychic or spiritual force, apart 
altogether from the ordinary channels of sense, can we reason- _ 
ably deny a priori that in such a phase of existence disembodied 
personalities, minds, spirits—call them what ‘you like—may 
find a place? 

The question can, it is true, be asked whether such appari- 
tions are necessarily due to the agency of the dead, or genuinely 
represent the personalities of the departed whom, they re- 
semble. In many cases these appearances are fugitive and 
fleeting: the figure moves along a passage or enters a room. 
without paying any attention to the living percipient. On. one : 


only of the many occasions when the Cheltenham. apparition: «is 
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was visible to persons singly or collectively was any recognition 
of the percipient’s presence at all apparent. On the other hand, 
there are many evidential cases in which the figure unmis- 
takably resembling the deceased ‘person exhibits: a’ definite 
purpose in its appearance and qa continued knowledge of earthly 
conditions. When, for instance, a clergyman sees in broad 
daylight the figure of a young man, of whose illness he has 
heard nothing, looking at him with an eager and anxious expres- 
sion as if longing to speak; and then learns subsequently that 
this young man had died three days before and had been dis- 
turbed for hours at the failure of the clergyman—thanks to the 
neglect of the parents—to visit him, it is difficult to resist the 
conviction that such an 
apparition was due to. the 
post-mortem agency of 
the deceased. : 
It is, of course, im- 
possible to attempt much 
here in the way of de- 
tailed evidence, and I can 
only refer those who-may 
be interested in the sub- 


however,- two types »of-- 
evidence which seem ‘to — 
possess a special value’; 
and significance—appari- - 
tions witnessed by more ~~ 
than one person simulta- ~* 
neously, and those seen - 
by quite young children. »— 
One of the best of the’. 
collective cases is that of © 
a haunted house where © 
identically the, same _fig- 
ure of a woman in black ° 
with a handkerchief held 
to her face was repeatedly - 
seen over -a period of 
seven years, sometimes @ 
by. two, three or four @ 
persons simultaneously. 
In another case two per- 
sons see an apparition - 
at the same moment, and 
two others, quite indepen- 
dently, and unaware of 
the experiences of the | 
first pair, see the same 
figure a little later on. 
We have, too, a number 


of well-authenticated c. 188 


narratives of apparitions 

seen by dying children of 

three years or so, or by their young. brothers and sisters 
present:in the room. Surely these little ones knew nothing 
of death and its problems, but they clearly recognised beside 
them the faces. and fizures of relatives and others whom they, 
in their brief lives, knew and loved. Even so strong an anti- 
spiritist as Professor Richet of Paris admits that it is almost 
impossible in these cases to resist the belief that the figures 
seen are veritable. personalities of the dead. 

Nobody could expect the recital of a few detached ghost 
stories, however well authenticated, to bring conviction to any- 
one. But a careful study of some 400 such stories selected for 
their first-hand evidence, and well attested corroboration, does, 
I feel, produce a cumulative effect of compelling weight and 

cance, 

Nevertheless, however varied and, to my mind, irresistible 
our evidence may be, it suffers from one serious defect—it is 
now, and for the present generation, largely out of date. 
Since the early efforts of the Psychical Research Society to 
secure authentic records of ghosts and apparitions, we have 
added comparatively little to our store of first-class testimony. 
Very few individuals have either time or opportunity to con- 
sult the mass of evidence which was accumulated by the 
devoted and unselfish labours of Myers; Gurney, Podmore, 
Barrett; Professor and Mrs:'Sidgwick, Richard: Hodgson of the» 


Alleged meterialiseticn of a full-form phantom, through William Eglinton, 
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United States, and others. With the exception of that gifted «' 
lady, Mrs. Sidgwick, who is happily still with us, all these early 
pioneers have passed away, and more than fifty years have 
rolled by since many of the‘events they recorded took place. 
_ The old records were sound enough, but a younger genera- 
tion needs fresh facts and fresh evidence. That such first-hand 
evidence exists today I am convinced. Even a limited census 
with 17,000 answers produced results of amazing interest and 
value: surely the source of these psychic experiences cannot be 
dried up, nor the mental and spiritual conditions of the human 
race. materially altered in so short a period. The subject of, 
ghosts is not, I am afraid, a popular one. In some middle-class 
circles it is generally not 
considered good form to 
mention ghosts except in 
a jocular way: and many 
devout ‘Christians who 
anticipate, with some’ 
assurance, eternal happi- 
ness hereafter, regard any ~ 
mention of disembodied 
spirits as an unpleasant ’ 
and depressing topic. 
Others there are, how- 
ever, in whose eyes the 
ordinary aims and pre- 
- occupations of life; how- 
’ ever. necessary they are’ 
fora useful and happy 
existence in this -world, 
‘are perhaps less impor-* 
, tant than the vast possi- 
: bilities which may be 
‘, opened up by the proved 
+ facts of psychic research. 
>> —.-To thoughful men and 
“women of this type I 
“want to make an appeal 
for any fresh evidence 
they:can furnish. Let me 
-then-repeat the old ques- 
“tion of the census” in 
‘simpler form. Have you 
“ever seen an apparition 
_ under circumstances 
- which rule out illusion, 
# trickery or mal-observa- 
tion? I beg those of you 
who have been fortunate 
enough to have had these 
psychic experiences to let 
me know. Any informa- 
tion addressed. to me at 
Broadcasting House will 
be most gratefully re- 
C2ived, and in no case 
will either names or places be published without the definite 
permission of the senders. I ask your help not only in 
the name of science generally, which includes ‘all terrestrial 
experiences within its frontiers, but of a special branch of 
scientific investigation which may open up to the human race 
an avenue of eternal hope and help to furnish a solution of the 
great misgiving: 
Whether ’tis ampler day, divinelier lit, 
Or homeless night without. 


\e) 
\ Lilustrations by courtesy of. the National 
Laboratory of Psychital Research 


Next week Sir Oliver Lodge, in his contribution to this series 
of talks, will discuss the question: Do We Survive? 
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Art 


Greek cArt Brought Up to ‘Date 


By ROGER FRY 


. ZERVOS’ L’Art en Gréce* is a most entertaining 
book. It consists of nearly three hundred and 
seventy illustrations of works of art in Greece 
accompanied by several short essays. The illustra- 
tions are admirably reproduced on a large scale—they take 
us from pre-historic beginnings to the eighteenth century. 
They are chosen with extraordinary care but from a single 
point of view. 
In the. whole 
book there are 
only two. or 
three repro 
ductions _ that 
would _ have 
Deen Tes 
cognised by 
previous gene- 
rations as be- 
longing to the 
Greek art they 
admired. 


It was Winc- 
Kelman who 
in the eigh- 
teenth century 
gave a new 
impetus to the 
study of Greek 
art and started 
that almost 
religious, en- 
thusiasm __ for 
it which 
continued 
throughout the 
nineteenth 
century. The 
art thus worshipped was that of Pheidias, Praxitzles and Skopas, 
i.e., of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. Pre-Pheidian art was 
lumped together as archaic and Hellenistic art as decadent. It 
was held that the true principles of Greek art were exemplified 
only in that short period, and the works of that period were 
regarded as the highest artistic achievement that the world has 
ever known. Gradually people tired of the facile elegance of 
Praxiteleian art and began to appreciate more and more 
the austerer, archaic forms and to- despise still more>the 
later Hellenistic developments. 

And now the love of the primitive has gone so far that M. 
Zervos has managed to make Greek art look surprisingly like 
the Negro and Polynesian arts which aré so much more in 
fashion than the sophisticated and accomplished arts of the 
‘golden ages’ of Greece and Italy. There is hardly a repro- 
duction in this book from which Winckelman, Ingres -and 
Goethe would not have turned in horror and disgust. Hardly a 
page they would have recognised as’ expressing the Greek 
spirit. To them. this book would have appeared a vulgar 
blasphemy against truth and beauty, although, every object 
represented is a perfect photographic reproduction of a 
Greek original. 

. In fact it is a masterpiece of falsification by selection. And in 
this work M. Zervos has been ably seconded bya brilliant Greek 
photographer, M. Seraf. By choosing some peculiar angle of 
vision and by careful lighting he has managed again and again 
to give a quite strange and unfamiliar air to some well-known 
original. But, of course, the main instrument in this entertain- 
ing and sumptuous caricature of Greek«Art is selection. We 
begin with some almost shapeless fragments of neolithic terra- 
cotta which might pass for specimens of ultra-modern abstract 
sculpture: Then follow pages of early Cycladic figures with the 
vaguest suggestions of human form, some of which have the 
disproportion of Negro figures, others monstrous elongations of 
the head. These have, at first glance, a superficial likeness to 


Votive mask in terracotta found in the temple of 
Artemis Orthia at Sparta. End of 7th century, 
beginning of 6th century B.C. / 


* Art en Grice. By Christian Zervos (Editions Cahiers d’Art). Zwemmer. 28s. 6d. 
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some of Picasso’s most extravagant experiments in form. 
Mycenzan art is treated by an enlargement of details of heads 
from the well-known ‘Harvesters’ on the steatite cup from’ 
Crete—otherwise by pottery figures of very rough peasant } 
poe which have none of the main characteristics of “ 
the art. . 

Then by careful choice of details from geometric vases we 
get ynce more suggestions of Negro art and Picasso. A similar 
result is gained by picking the roughest, most provincial of the 
eighth- and seventh-century bronzes—and always the lighting = 
is cleverly arranged to underline the effects of distortion—and 
no less skilful is the presentation on the page. Half-a-dozen 
terracotta grotesque masks from Sparta, of the seventh century, ; 
were a godsend to the author, since they are marked with a ve 
system of parallel lines which closely resemble the tattooings 
of some Negro masks. These, which are almost unique in 
Greek art, are reproduced magnificently in life-size photo- 
graphs, one to a page. za 

Careful choice of sixth-century art still provides some un- 
familiar figures. The Gorgon from Corfu has a quasi-Cambed- 
ian air. The goggle-eyed, three-headed Typhon of the Acro-. 

polis Museum: . 
is, Of course, 
well-known i 
but always ; 
gives one - + 
something “© of .e. 
a shock. . The | 
primitive —and 2 
childish fig- a 
ures of horsé-~ | 
men in archaic 
Beotian pot- 
tery might 
come from 
almost any 
primitiv 
tribe. » *S 
_ And so_ the 
story goes on. 
Among the ex- 
tremely pretty 
Kore, the 
marble statues | 
of — beautiful ; . 

. 
| 


2 


ra vat 


Fs 
Fs 


women of the 
Acropolis, M. 
Zervos has 
picked out one 
with staring 
painted eyes 
who approxi- 
mates to a very 
smartly made- 
up manne- 


quin, and 

finally he 

2. ‘ skates care- 
Statuette of warrior found in Thessaly. Geometric _ fully round the 
period great period 


; of Pheidian 
art, steering from one comic terracotta or inferior vase paint- 
ing. to another so as altogether to conceal from the spectator f 
the hideous fact that the Greeks produced the Elgin marbles. 
No attempt is made to face the horrors of Hellenistic art, 
which is regrettable. With the help of such a photographer ; 
M. Seraf I would almost undertake to cull some examples” 
which might decently be shown in the Rue de la Boetie without 
making the Negro idols blush. But perhaps it was wiser not to 
tempt providence by going too fat. So, stopping’short at this _ 
point, the author goes gaily and ‘unhesitatingly through the © 
examples of Byzantine art which can be found on Greek soi bd 


“ 


oe 


is oe Te CA Nate _ 


. 
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Here of course all is plain sailing. There is nothing to hurt the 
most modern sensibility. 


No less than the plates. the text is a fine flower of Parisian 
snobbism..M. Zervos and his colleagues are masters of that 
mystifying eloquence which casts a vague, poetico-philosophic 
glamour over everything it touches without ever coming to 
close terms with anything. M. Zervos has a moving passage on 
the beauty of Greek landscape and its profound influence on 


Painting on a white vase in the National Museum, Athens. Midd!e 
of 5th century. B.C. 


the art:—The landscape of Delphi implied the: creation of a 
great sanctuary, that of Mycenz provoked the tragedies of the 
house of the Atridz, the landscape of the Eurotas and of 
Mount Taygetus dictated the Spartan rule, that of Corinth 
gave rise to a brilliant and sensual art, that of Attica caused the 
human genius to blossom’. 


This sounds very convincing to anyone who has not been to 
Greece. Those who have, know how curiously the exact oppo- 
site is true. Sparta, which should be austere, is set in an earthly 
paradise which might well have produced the sensual art of 
Corinth, where, at all events today, there is scarcely a tree or 
a pool. Mycenz, which should be tragic, overlooks a lovely 
verdant plain closed by mountains which suggest serenity and 
harmony—Wuthering Heights would suit the Atride better— 
and as for Attica, which M. Zervos says is the ‘most harmo- 
nious corner of Greece’, it is the one part of Greece where the 
landscape disappoints one, and Hymettus, which dominates 
Athens, is the only shapeless mountain of Greece. I believe M. 
Zervos went to Greece—perhaps he is a Greek—but he 
prefers his persuasive periods to the mere, odd, but surely 
more interesting, facts. 

Apparently this book is the result of a tour in Greece by 
the authors of the essays it contains; M. Zervos the art critic, 
M. Corbusier the architect, M. Fernand Léger the cubist 
painter, M. Gueguen the poet and M. Jeanneret the musician. 
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They all, in unison, declare how the real Greece was there 
revealed to them. For the first time they understood that the 
real Greece was thatof the primitive and archaic periods, that 
the Greece which our fathers:and grandfathers worshipped 
was merely the dead academic husk which remained when all 
life had left it. Now the admiration of archaic Greek art is 
considerably older than the century, so that, as far as that goes, 
the discovery is not a new one. But this sharp distinction 
between the archaic period and what used’ to be called the 
Golden Age is based on a very superficial understanding. For 
the qualities which distinguish archaic Greek from other arts 
of a similar kind, such as the Romanesque, really persist and 
arrive at a higher expression in the art of the Pheidian epoch. 
Similarly this new-found enthusiasm for the primitive begin- 
nings—the Cycladic figures, for instance, or for the work of 
the seventh and eighth centuries—is not very well founded. 
For the special qualities which give value to such primitive 
arts as the Negro, Polynesian or Scythian,are curiously absent 
from primitive Greek art. What we admire in the work of 
those cultures is the curious power they evince of evoking the 
idea of the inner life. In that almost magic power of many 
primitive artists the Greeks were singularly lacking. They did 
not so to speak. ‘live into’ their images; they arrived at them 
from. an external attitude of observation. So it was only when 
that external descriptive art arrived at its:completest under- 
standing of the human form that it found its full value. These 
Parisian authors are so taken by general stylistic resemblances 
that they have not penetrated to the important fundamental 
differences between Greek and Negro art, It would be better, 
I think, to reject their offer of the new negroid Greece and 
stick to Pheidas and even Praxiteles. 


But that is no reason why we should:not be grateful for the 
book in which this offer is miade: It is difficult to praise too 
highly the excellence and profusion of its illustrations, the 
triumphs of its photography and the clearness and careful 
presentation of its reproductions. 


The Crucifixion: detail from an ikon in the Byzantine Museum, 
Athens. 14th century A.D, 


Illustrations from ‘L’Art en Gréece® 
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2 The : ) A oble Savage — 


tee NN his recent lecture at the Royal, Institution Professor 


Hesiodic-notion of a:golden age makes an appeal to sensi--_ 
ee tive minds dissatisfied.with our highly mechanised indus-:. 
Om trial civilisation, and-encourages them to seek refreshment. 

¢ in what they imagine to have been the spontaneous emo- 
tional delights of the primitive way of life. Fifty years ago 


mt 


Gauguin fled to the, South Seas. In our own time D. H. | 


re Lawrence wandered all over the world in an effort to dis- 
re _ cover a primitive Arcadia of his own fancy. And almost 
every movement in modern art has been to some extent 
influenced by primitive or at least archaic art forms. We. 
have therefore at the present time primitive man and his 
achievements very much on our minds; and Professor. 
Elliot-Smith’s argument lends scientific Support to the 
natural inclinations ‘of the age. 


There is an obvious contrast between this cult of thé 
primitive in'the mental field and the much less satisfactory 
ae, relationship between ourselves and so-called primitive 
. - man in the world of affairs today. The very mechanisation 
ee which the sensitive artist deplores has brought the primi- 
eer = tive and the civilised more closely face to face in the flesh 
LA than they ever were in the past. The African is at close 


. the European moves restlessly amid the immemorial 
ais places of the East. The resulting action and reaction is one 
of the most delicate problems of our time. We recently: 


ae noticed in these pages the controversy aroused by Dr. 
SEAS =p H. L. Gordon’s study of the native brain in Kenya, and 
Bees his suggestion that educational methods suitable for the 
ey. apparently better-developed brains of Europeans might 
See have disastrous effects on African natives. Now we have 
x _ the whole problem of the. negro’s contact with the white 
ts man studied and documented in a book reviewed else- 
¥ where in this issue. In Miss Cunard’s | anthology, Negro, 
ex. _ no fewer than 150-writers bear testimony, to the. ‘exploita-. 

: tion, perseoution, and ostracism’ of a_race. which in isola-. 
>= tion once achieved a high and delicate, culture of its own, 
ae, The: book is a mournful cosiment .on Professor’ Elliot: 
ae 
A ® Se f 
yy aa 

ape Se ‘ae? ‘ : 


_ Smith’s contention. that civilisation (German 
-_- sgists, it should be noted, distinguish between Zivilisation 
» and Kultur) brings with it in its progress all the ills with — 


Elliot-Smith revived and supported with scientific. 
evidence the view originated by Rousseau that in his. . 
primitive. condition man was gentle and good. The. 


c:. quarters with the white man in the cities of America, while . 


*The Royal Institute of Internatiénal’Aflairs,: Chatiaten House, Ste James’s- Squandy OW. 8. 


which we are beset. “The creation of civilisation’?,;he Saye 


’ “put an end to: much of this Arcadian perfection, not» 
- merely by giving a spurious value to things to inspire envy 


and to squabble over, but also by developing causes of 


dispute and inventing the weapons to pursue such con= © 


flicts as they provoked’. In this declaration, we of the Were 


inventors of this complex civilisation, stand accused. 


Yet it is questionable whether any solution or even 
comfort is to be found in the glorification of a capspette ®. 


__ way of life which is inspired merely by a desire to escape ° 
__ from our present discomforts. After all, Rousseau, who - 


said the same thing as Professor Elliot-Smith, seemed to 
lead merely in the direction of the French Revolution. 
Some kind of synthesis between advanced and primitive — 
has to be worked out, perhaps on such lines as Miss 
Wrong suggests in her talk on ‘Education in Africa’. We 


~ may at least take comfort from the fact that the process — 
which Mr. Christopher Dawson has called ‘cross-fertilisa- * 


tion of cultures’ has shown powers of rapid germination - 
and growth. There can be no real turning back either for 


_ the primitive or for the se a civilised. What we require 


It may well be that highly civilised Bact has ane 
to learn from its contact with the Dark Continent and — 


_ with Asia, but that learning must not take the form of a 
romantic and uncritical pursuit .of the primitive. Wes 


should. use: at least as: much caution in drawing i inspiration .. 
_from-it as we now use. in applying: to. it the. intlgenics of 
eth education.» _ sf sink eee 
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tee has repeatedly. declared that the Saar is the _ 


many. However this may be, it is clearly one of the 
most delicate and complicated issues that confront 
Europe today, and it is not likely to decrease in ‘difficulty ; as the 
1935 plebiscite draws near. Particularly opportune therefore is 
the publication, by the Information Department of Chatham — 
House*, of a memorandum (which the public can purchase for 
2s.) which outlines clearly both the present position and the 


events that led up to it. The main situation is familiar; thatnext _ 


year the League of Nations, guided by the result. of: a local 
plebiscite, is to decide whether the Saar is to go to.Germany, to 
France or to maintain its present Government by League of 
Nations Commission. The fact of there being a triple choice in 
itself makes the plebiscite a more delicate business than, for 
instance, that carried out in Upper Silesia in 1921, on the issue 
of incorporation into Germany or Poland. But the factors that 
make this issue of such moment are less genérally known, and it 


is here this memorandum performs such valuable service. First, — 


it shows clearly the alteration made in the outlook by the Nazifi- 
cation of Germany. Before, there was no question that the 
pcpulation, including the extreme. left, was 
mously for return to Germany. “Since then there has been 
active Nazi propaganda in the Saar which, as usual, has worked 
both -ways—leading some to demand return to Germany — 
without waiting for the plebiscite, and intensifying others in 
their opposition to the Nazi regime. It is difficult to estimate _ 
the proportions of the factions; but the memorandum quotes: 
the figures hazarded by foreign observers that ‘not more than — 
about 60 per cent. of the population, are so sympathetic to. the 
Nazi regime as to-desire to incorporate. Pee ce ina ‘Nazi — 
state’. The other 40 per cent. are faced with the 
whether the best..course would be to vote for. incorporation. 
into. eves (which few of them here! or. r for: the status quo. 
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one obstacle that stands between France anid “Ger- : 


almost unani- | 
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equestion.[f the Saar goes German, is France going © 


: F be. compensated for the mines according to the terms of 


a on favourable terms? On such yital points the memorandum 
_ provides information which the ordinary reader is not likely to 


come by elsewhere—e.g. figures showing the destination of the . 
“@ ‘ exports, and an examination of the financial side of industry | 
cf. _ which shows how the tendency has undoubtedly been for © 
_ control to pass out of French hands during the last eight years, 


hese points give some idea of the complexity of the question, 


Bed how easily it can be—and in 1935 is likely to be—distorted 


___ by national’ antagonisms . _or vested interests. This opportunity 
i se cares an- pbjective view should, therefore, not be missed. 
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DP ctiiss: Seligman’s s reference to fire-walking i in tis ‘broadest 
yeahh in February on ‘Primitive Peoples and the Supernormal’ 


has produced quite a lengthy correspondence in The Times, 
_ There is plenty of excellent evidence to prove that in con-- 


nection with © ‘many ‘magical ceremonies people, «chiefly 


ras BP selonging to primitive races, are able to undergo the ordeal of. 


walking across red-hot stones or red-hot embers without 
burning their feet or suffering pain. The question which. 
___ arises is whether this phenomenon is to be accounted for in 
terms of mental or of physical causes. Professor Seligman 
__ maintained in his talk that the results of fire-walking, ‘though 


‘to any so-called supernormal process’, In ‘support of this, 
a Colonel Elliott pointed out in The Times that ‘Orientals are in 
a class by themselves from the point of view of fire-walking, 


____ owing to the: natural thickness of the soles of their feet’, a- 


- point which he illustrated by reference to the picturesque 

“g g _ refusal, described in the Book of Kings, of the dogs to devour 
= . the feet and palms of the hands of Queen Jezebel: On the 
___ other hand, Colonel Winby has pointed out that Europeans 


4 


similar impunity to themselves, and that this impunity appar- 


ently extended to their clothing as.well as their skin. The most 


_ curious feature is not so much that there should be no pain, 
as that there should be no ordinary. evidence of singeing or 
__ burning. Steady progression without delay across the burning 

; ¥ material, a certain amount of preliminary ceremonial to main- 
_ tain courage, and the giving off of a layer of protective chemi- 
cal vapour from the fire—all these may be contributory causes 

t 4 to the immunity. It seems as if no one cause, either purely 


_ Physical or purely mental, can account for the phenomena. 
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ar History comes in for a fair share of fee. summer talks, thiefiy 


ct: in the seven p.m. series arranged under the auspices of the ~ 


Central Council for Broadcast Adult Education. Thursdays 
will be taken up with a review of the past, present and future 
_ of trade unionism in this country, ‘going back a hundred years 
to the days of Robert Owen and the Tolpuddle Martyrs, 
_ whose centenary is being commemorated this summer in the 
historical part of the series. A novelty will be the introduction 
of two interludes or dramatised versions of important events 
_ in trade union history, particularly the episode of the Tol- 
_ puddle labourers and the events ‘centring round the Sheffiéld 
_ outrages of 1867. After the history, leading trade unionists 
p and” others will discuss the present-day position of trade 
unionism and its problems and prospects for the future, 
including” its international aspects. Another series which 


a on Mondays, dealing with ‘The Treaty of Versailles.and After’. 
_ We are ‘now ‘at such a distance from the ‘Treaty that public 


_ _ men such as Lord Riddell, who had personal contacts with its’ 


makers; and modern historians such as Professor Webster and 
_ Professor Toynbee; can help us to’ see it and its consequences 


affected, Germany, Italy, France and America, as well as the 
League of Nations. Both ‘this and the trade union series seem 
admirably adapted to the needs of listeners in - discussion 
‘groups, but they ‘will, of course, interest thousands beyond 
this. It might ‘be added that the: historical features of the 
%y ~~ summer -talks. programme are by no means exhausted with 
___ these two courses. There is to be a Sunday afternoon series of 
ecepiicat sketches of “Some Elizabethan Notables’, by Dr. 


___ astonishing, are little if at all due to suggestion, and not at-all 


as well as Orientals have taken part in fire-walking trials with ~ 


___ combines ‘historical and international importance will be given’ 


B. __ in true perspective. The second-half of the series will present: 
‘us with views of the Baal as seen by the principal countries © 


G. B. ‘Harrison, wal aes for his diaries of Elizabethan 


‘England, and Mr. A. L. Rowse, of All Souls, Oxford. Burleigh, 
_ Sydney, Essex, Marlowe and Raleigh are among the figures 
the Peace Treaty; if it. stays as it is,-will Germany continue to _ 
provide, : as now, the chief outlet for its iron and steel exports, © 


which have been chosen to represent the spirit of the age. 


Those of an antiquarian turn of mind should also not miss the 
series of descriptive talks which Mr. G: M. Boumphrey is. tos Oe 
. make of our Roman roads. These talks are described as ‘a 


series for those who make use of the countryside. Studying 
Roman roads provides a good excuse for making other obser- 


ations on roads and their uses,‘on maps and. map-making, on _ 
place names, on folklore and natural history, in fact, on almost 


anything which delights the intelligent traveller’. 
~ * * 


* Kecording to the latest revised figures, the total number of 
wireless discussion groups during the autumn of 1933 was 690, 


of which 506 followed evening talks (chiefly the series arranged 


by the Central Council for Broadcast Adult Education), 110 — 
' followed daytime series (chiefly the morning and af:ernoon 
talks for the unemployed), and 74 followed the concluding . 


section of the talks on ‘God and the World through Christian 
Eyes’: Of these 690 groups, 200 were organised in Yorkshire, 
192 in the North-West, 134 in the West Midlands, and 129 in 
Scotland, where there was a remarkable. increase over the 
autumn of 1932. The usual National Conference of wireless 
group leaders, which has. been held in previous years in 
January, is to take place this year, on April 7, at Broadcasting 
House. As the term of office of the Central Council for Broad- 
cast Adult Education closes in July, it has been decided ‘to 
substitute for the usual sectional meetings a general discussion 
on the broader issues of broadcast adult education and on 
reviewing the achievements of the past six years’ work. The 
morning session will be devoted to a consideration of the pro- 
grammes which have been broadcast in the past and their 


‘suitability as a medium of adult education. The principal 


speakers will be Colonel A. G. C. Dawnay, Controller of the 


Programme Division of the B.B.C., and Mr. C. A. Siepmann,’ 
Talks Director. In the afternoon the place of group listening’ 


in adult education will be reviewed, the speaker being Pro- 
fessor J. H. Nicholson, chairman of the Executive Committee 
ofthe Central Council; It is hoped that: group leaders will 
give serious thought to the many problems involved, and will: 
come prepared to discuss, on broad lines, the development 
of broadcast talks during the past six years. 


PPD BIE pote ee 


Our Seatich correspondent writes: The Scottish Football. 


Association recently uttered one of its periodic plaints 
regarding the tendency of our schools to desert the Association 
for the Rugby code of football in their organised games for 
boys. It is an old story now, but its reiteration indicates 
that the process has not been checked; and the general issue 
has: certainly some interesting implications. The standard 
retort to the S.F.A. is that, as governing a highly commer- 


cialised game, it has not far to seek for an explanation of the - 


tendency it deplores; but there is more than that at issue. 
Some headmasters have plainly stated that they regard 
Rugby as providing a better training in true sportsmanship 
than Soccer. Others have been bluntly charged with snobbery. 
And some have merely followed a fashion; for the popularity 
of Rugby in Scotland is very great just now, and the Inter- 
nationals at Murrayfield have become social occasions of 
surprising brilliance. It:is clear, at least, that a change is 
coming over Scottish education in its social aspects, and that 
the distinction between fee-paying and free schools. becomes 
more marked. (Most of the: backsliders-to Rugby are of the 
type that used to-be known as Higher Grade.)-One striking 
symptom of self-consciousness in this matter was the recent 
outburst of a Glasgow clergyman against the imposition in a 
well-known secondary school of regulations affecting the 


dress of the pupils, the division of the school into ‘houses’ 


on the English plan, and other ‘anglified’ measures. The 
objection to the tendency, which is assuredly spreading, is 
based partly on a genuine belief in the excellence of the 
traditional system and partly on an uneasy suspicion of 


pretentiousness. The fact remains that social considerations 
do nowadays powerfully affect the Scottish parent of the 
middle-classes: It used to be a rarity, and is now the accepted 


thing, that a son of the merchant type should proceed to his 
Public School in England.: Whether that is a good thing or 
bad is another question . 
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| Foreign oA fairs 


T is easier to y deal with Austria now that the dust and _ 
smoke have blown away, but though the nature of the 
problem has been changed as a result of the fighting a - 


fortnight ago, it is still there. Nor can it be solved by 
Dr. Dollfuss alone—it is an international problem. I saw in a 


French paper a day or two ago a bitter remark by a well-. 


known Austrian writer. ‘Whatever happens’, he said, ‘Austria | 
is no longer an independent state. She will still appear. as 
one on the maps if the Great Powers so will it. She is a. 


strategic. ‘point—nothing | more’. And the frouble is that his - 
statement is very near the truth. oe eens 


_ The. Treaty of St. Germain cut the ‘country pied so “dras-. 


tically. that, even in the most favourable political circum-- 
stances; its continued existence as an independent state would | 
have been difficult, Although many believe Austria would have : 

joined up with Germany after the War if the ex-allied Powers, 
had allowed her to-do so, and although these two countries are 

drawn together. by. the fact that they are the only two German- . 
speaking - countries. in the world, - there were, millions of. 
opponents to the union on both sides. of the frontier. Austrian . 

business mén did not want to be overwhelmed by German 

industry. Austrian Catholics did not want to be dominated- 
by Protestant Prussia. Austrians: generally hated the ‘stricter. 

discipline cof the German, and-had had more than enough of. 
it during-the War. Germans did not want the union for just — 

the same reasons, only the other way round. German Pro-. © 
testants, for example, did not like the idea of a union which: 

would bring the Catholics in Germany up to numbers that: 

nearly equalled their own. Prussians might have lost their 

domination if Austria were brought into the Reich. And so on. 

Thus Austria would have preferred to remain independent if 
she could manage to do so, but, if she could not, she would 

have preferred to unite with Germany than with any other 

country. 

That was certainly the situation until National Socialism 
took over in Germany. It may be the situation today, but 
one cannot tell with absolute certainty. So much depends, 
for example, on the alternative solutions that can be offered 
to her. One cannot tell to how great an extent the pull towards 
Germany exerted by the fact that both countries speak the 
German tongue is cancelled by the anxiety of the Socialists— 
the largest party in Austria—to keep clear of a system of 


government which has dealt so drastically with Socialism 


m Germany. And at least three countries have confused 
the issue by carrying on propaganda to help the Heimwehr, 
the Austrian Nazis or the Austrian Socialists. As for the 
Austrian himself, in nine cases out of ten all he asks is to be left 
in peace to read his newspaper in his café. — 

The tragedy of it all is that no decent alternative to union 
with Germany has ever been offered and the union with 


to prevent the aah. or Austro-German union. 

' The countries which used to form the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire were not going to grant special facilities to the 
country from whose capital they had been ruled for centuries. 
Consequently talk about an economic federation of the 
Danubian States, which might have made ‘Austria ey 


once more, has remained mere talk. = 


~ Nor’ are other European countries aniliciehtle Abberestod ji 
A z Y - or we should have them forming an begeae ca Pa block’ 


in the fate of Austria to go very far out of their way: to assist 
her. They floated, and: guaranteed, the League of Nations — 


reconstruction loan, and for a long time the Austrian currency. 
remained the most stable in Europe; and if thei investor. isnot - 
so enthusiastic about this loan now as he was; that is mainly 


because the world crisis has hit every country so badly that ~ 
very few foreign loans arouse enthusiasm. But Austria nals é 
markets more than money. So far we, in this country, have 


not been ready to make any modification of the bigs ‘Pavennes 
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- union, ‘and the Little. Entente countries. Probably, too, it 


Nation Claiiie’ to ras aerelas to” Sper ‘marketer over hes. 
France has given a few facilities, especially, . I-believe, for A 
the import of timber. Italy has’ made concessions _ for. ‘the Suis 
_ Austrian use of Italian harbours. Be: 
I’m not saying: that: we ought t to shave ‘done! more. Thai is not ; 138 
my business: But’ I am saying that, if countries ‘want. Austria 
‘to remain really independent they must.make sacrifices to gel 
that want fulfilled. The countries that won the last War decided 
what the size and resources of Austria were to be, If we ‘don’t oa 
want to shoulder our ‘responsibilities, we ought not to be sur-— i 
prised or shocked if Austria sells herself to the highest bidder. e 
. What, then, are the possibilities? Social democracy in 
‘Auris is crushed. Socialists there may still be able to influence © 
-affairs, but they cannot control them. A Danubian federation, a 
for reasons I have already pointed out, is no longer: immedi- 
ate possibility. The country will have a - dictator, government 
under the influence either.of Italy or of Germany or of both, 
It has been suggested that the Italian effort might take. ther 2a 
form.of a restoration of the Hapsburgs, and the young Arch-_ 2 
duke Otto, who now lives in Belgium, has much brighter hope 
than the other royal exiles who are dotted about Europe. _ 


‘For the moment Dr. Dollfuss is” trying. hard to bring all ko 
sections of the Austrian population into his Patriotic Front, 
which is to: replace all political parties as the Fascists have 
done in Italy and the National Socialists in Germany. But 

many Socialists are probably joining the Austrian Nazi move- 
ment in the belief that. National Socialism is better for the 
‘workers. than Fascism. Can Dr. Dollfuss, Major Fey- and. ~-aa 
Prince Starhemberg make headway against it now that they NO, «jz 
longer have the Socialists to worry about? If they can’t, they _ "oh 
may be tempted by this idea of a Hapsburg restoration, = = = foe 

But, supposing that restoration were decided upon, there + 
would be, for a few weeks at least, a very critical situation ie 
indeed. France in the past has been a bitter enemy of the © / 
Hapsburgs, but she would not be nearly so hostile if it came — 
to a choice between them and the Nazis. And here she would 
differ from her allies of the Little Entente. Jugoslavia and 
Rumania are more alarmed by the idea of Italian influence 
over Austria and Hungary than by that of German influence. _ 
They. would be much more alarmed still if there were to bea 
restoration of the Hapsburgs, and they might even fight to ~ 
prevent it. The third Little Entente State, Czechoslovakia, = 
does not go quite so far as they do, because a German-con- ce 

gs | 


trolled Austria would mean that she, a democratic State, was 
well on the way to being surrounded by Nazis who hated 
everything in which she believed. The Czechs might possibly —_ 
feel that King Otto would be a lesser danger than Herr Hitler, — 
although M. Benes, the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, has 
spoken definitely enough against the Hapsburgs in the past. 

And, if we take the one remaining possibility, we still shall 
have anxious weeks ahead of us. Dr. Dollfuss may reach some 
arrangement with Herr Hitler which will bring Nazis into the _ 
Austrian government, or—this,. I think, is much less probable. 
—he might be overthrown as the result of some Nazi coup 
d'état. Either of these events would worry France, who has — 
always been the strongest opponent of any Austro-German cS 


would y worry the Italians, because they don’t want so powerful a E 
a. neighbour on ‘their north-eastern - frontier. And it would : 
worry a lot.of other people as well, for we should then have — ae, 
either two dictatorships—Germany. "and Italy—at loggerheads- 3 
ng — 
from the Baltic sea to the Mediterranean. - See 

I said at. the beginning of this talk that the average Acne? : 
‘only- wanted ‘to sit im his favourite café reading his favourite 
newspaper. It is perhaps the best thing he ‘could 36, bec thes ‘ 
forces at work, the battles being fought out in: his ; 
little country, are so obviously much too big for hin! 
trol. I doubt whether any one country, however 
“could control them’ now. We can coie wait and: see 
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African schoolgirls*working in their garden—‘part of the day is.spent in growing food and in cooking, part is spent in the classroom’ 
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By courtesy of the Missionary Education Movement 


Education in cAfrica 


By MARGARET WRONG 


AM not going to deal here with the education of Euro- 
pean and Asiatic minorities in British Tropical Africa 
—important as these minorities are—but with the edu- 
cation of the forty million Africans in that area. 

Let us look first of all at the education of African peoples 
untouched by the influence of white men, such as the pygmies 
and bushmen. You will have realised from previous talks in 
this series that in Africa there are many peoples and that there 
is a long history of inter-tribal warfare, conquest and migration 
before the white man came. Some peoples are in a very primi- 
tive stage of development, 
while others, like the Baganda 
of Uganda, are highly organ- 
ised. The education given 
has varied with culture, but 
the underlying aim has been 
the same—namely, to fit 
members of the group to play 
their part in its life. 

By our standards of large 
nations, African tribes - are 
small and isolated. There is 
no universallanguagethrough . 
which they can communicate: 
with each other. In a day’s 
march in West Africa I have 
passed from one language 
area to another, so that in the 
village -of- our evening halt 
the porters from a village 
twenty miles away could only 
make themselves understood 


Beginnings of a village school—a scene in an African kraal 


through the medium of English. Before the white man 
came languages were unwritten and there were no books to 
spread ideas and to give information about a larger world. 
Outside a few large towns the people lived, and still live, in 
villages hidden in the forests or scattered on the plains. The 
training given in these small groups and the conception of 
society underlying that training, could we but grasp it fully, 
would illuminate our thinking about native education. Some- 
times there are moments of illumination. A missionary who 
was passing through a remote village in Northern Nyasaland 
tells how he heard a group 
of men -gathered in the 
men’s ‘talking place’ refer re- 
peatedly to ‘the good village’. 
He asked the oldest man 
what he meant by the phrase. 
This is the answer he re- 
ceived: ‘A good village is 
where the headman and the 
elders are respected by all; and 
where they, too, have regard 
for all, even for the children. 
It isa good village where the 
young respect parents and 
where no one tries to harm 
another. If there is even one 
person belittles another per- 
son or works harm, then the 
village is spoiled’*. The old 
man put first an ethical stan- 
dard of human relationships. 
Much tribal education 


Gee: 


* This quotation is taken from Mr. T. Arthur Young’s article “A Good Village’, in last January’s issue of Africa 
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is directed primarily to the maintenance of the right re- 
lationship of the individual to the community. 

' Little tribal education is given inside the walls of a 
school. In Muhammadan communities, it is true, there are 
schools for the learning and repetition of the Koran. In many 
tribes, when boys and girls reach adolescence, initiation 
camps are held for each sex. Here concentrated instruction is 
given by old men and old women on sexual matters,.tradition, 


Open-air cookery class at a girls’ school in Uganda 


behaviour and ritual, and tests of skill and endurance are set to 
see whether the initiates are ready for adult responsibility in 
the tribe. But in general the whole village is the school. Chil- 
dren in their games imitate the occupations of their elders and 
at an early age they: begin to share in them. Each sex has its 
allotted occupations; and crafts necessary for the well-being 
of the community are learned. Tribal history and traditions 
are taught by old people in stories, in songs and in homilies. 
The young also gain wisdom from listening to cases in the 
court of chief or headman. An 
important place is given to teaching 
courtesy and correct behaviour to 
kin and to strangers, and also to 
the dead. For-the tribe includes 
ancestors who are potent and can 
be capricious, and it is well to know 
how to approach -and propitiate 
eheite >: 

Much of the teaching about be- 
haviour and ritual is rooted in fear. 
Disease is rife; famine and wild 
beasts may exact a heavy toll; witch- 
craft is a’ constant menace and in 
some areas secret societies are 
feared. Recently-I was in an area 
where a human leopard society had 
committed a number of murders, 
even to the killing of a woman 
who was fetching water in- broad 
daylight. Her mutilated body was 
found on a forest path. The dis- 
trict was terrorised and people 
feared to travel or to go abroad 


after dusk as no one knew who the Conducting a band of 350 


next victim might be. In considering 
indigenous education it is necessary 
to-remember that this thread of fear runs through life and 
that much attention is given to ritual and charms which will 
protect individuals and the group from people and powers 
who, in the phrase of the old Nyasaland villager, ‘work harm’. 
The white man’s invasion has caused rapid change and 
disintegration in tribal society. Young Africans follow the 
roads to urban and industrial centres. They learn some of the 
good things of our civilisation and many of the bad. I have been 
in town locations which can only be described as hideous 
slums where the vices of the West flourish in fertile soil, 
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When men go back to the villages they carry with them new 

vices and new diseases as well as new ideas and new pos- 

Missionaries were the first to establish communities where 

the benefits brought by the West were put at the disposal 

of African peoples. Central mission stations are amazing in 

new crops, hospitals and dispensaries as well as schools 

are to be found 6n them. Here a 

| — handful of Europeans and a large 

5 A 4 the building of a Christian com- 

wees munity, whose influence is felt 

; Miata through the countryside. Mission- 

wrote the first books and taught 

the people to read them. Courses 

have often been too narrowly 

directed towards supplying teachers 

and clerks. Many people without 

adequate qualifications have been 

on native education in Africa has 

said, ‘All the mistakes in native 

education in East Africa have been 

added, ‘The reason is that they 

have been the only people who 

could make them, since they have 

education’. The mistakes have been 

the mistakes of pioneers. The 

majority of schools in Africa today 

societies withdraw, education in many areas would be at a 
standstill. 

Government entered the field of education very recently— 
have now been set up in each colony and a varying percentage 
of revenue has been allotted to educational development. In 
1923 an Advisory Committee on Native Education was 


sessions. | 

their activities. Workshops of all kinds, improved houses, 
body of Africans work together in 
aries founded the first schools, 
vocational in that they have been 
in charge of schools. An authority 
made by the missionaries’. But he 
been the only people engaged in 

are still under the auspices of missions. Should missionary 

for the most part after the War. Departments -of Education 

appointed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and in 


players—the kindergarten of a mission station takes its music lesson 
seriously ; 


1925 this committee issued a memorandum on. the relation 
of governments to education and the principles on which 
education should be developed. The memorandum states 
that government reserves to itself the general direction of 
educational policy and the supervision of all educational 
institutions, but that at the same time it welcomes voluntary 
effort. Voluntary effort is fostered through grants-in-aid to 
institutions which reach the required standard. The bulk 


of these grants go to missions, but a: few. schools founded 


by Africans and a few Muslim institutions also benefit. 


ee a 


A. J , : 
ema or religious cnet is: ‘given: to ‘institutions | 


ig. grants-in-aid; and in government institutions re- 

gious instruction is not only allowed, but encouraged. In 

is uhammadan < ‘communities, such as Zanzibar, the Koran is 

taught in government schools. In non-Muhammadan areas 
aA Christian teaching is given. — 

a Tribal education goes on. side by. ‘side. ar “western. 

ie | This j is bound to produce confusion of mind in both old and 

«young, but particularly i in the young, who go to school and to 


____ labour centres. For instance, the son of a chief i in, West: “Africa, 
nea pupil in ‘a large government institution, spits freely in 
____ school, and is reproved for doing so’on the: ground:that:it is 
unhealthy and rude. He goes home for the holidays and _ 
er: _Tefrains from spitting, whereupon he is reproved: for being 
3 Bs eae on the ground that spitting is not only a ‘chiefly 
__ prerogative, but a chiefly duty! The view of. education as con- 
’ fined to children i in school is a dangerous. one, for. the school 


~ agricultural instruction for adults, classes for women round + 
village fires, and clinics to which they bring” their’ babies are 
- other i instruments, as are Coramercial firms: and all apace 


% 


_ departments. eect mba Bar pat ae? ae 


"the school makes the use of vernaculars essential if real under! 
‘standing is to be attained, for when English’ alone is. used 


‘community. An arithmetic problem ‘about. ithe, number. of - 


dren. None of them could give the answer. The same problem 
was put in the vernacular, and the correct answer was given 
_ immediately. ‘Why did you not answer when I asked you in 
English?” asked the master. “We do not know English arith- 
~ metic’, replied one boy. ‘The question in our own language 
was easy, for it was not arithmetic but the counting of cattle, 
and that we do all the time’. English arithmetic had no relation 
to the life of the village. 

. !*In the: long run Africans foeawebyes ean deeds what wes- 
_ _ tern education they want. Today Africans, like white men, do 
_ not agree. Many Africans in large’ towns who have severed 
__ tribal links ask for an exact replica of what they think is given 
> here, namely, a classical education. Anything other than this 
___ they, consider implies racial discrimination. But another atti- 
__, tudé*is developing. A young African who has studied abroad 
‘told: me recently. that-he-intended to see what customs of his 
5 - own: ‘people should be retained and. to introduce African arts 
ae t and crafts into the. West African school of which he is head- 
et: § ‘master... : For. economic reasons’ some educated Africans .are 
‘te I questioning the value of education divorced from: the needs 
ass. Sand standards: of life of the community, as ‘creating wants 
which cannot be. satisfied. Chiefs and..tribal elders often look » 


ie 


__; young:men with new.ideas. agall: paseaeey. ae. and 
| Upset: the accépted order. ‘ ss 
« But.on the whole there is: a growing desire ie "western: edu= 
~ cation, and Africans are taking increasing responsibility for-it. 
_ Much support is given by villagers who build a village school, 
 gultivate-the teacher’s field and ‘contribute in. money of if. 
kind towards his’ ‘salary. In thinkirg-of education:in Africa, 
- think first of these: village schools: The ‘masses’ of the people 
; will not: go beyond them. The -Africans’who teach in them are | 
a the: ‘pioneers of education, for-they are. face:to ‘face with the © 
2 B _ community and.its needs; It'is the village teacher who has to. 
_ ‘onquer the fear. of witchcraft-andsudden death-whichinhibits .. 
the intelligence: It is-the village teacher who has “to decide ~ 
____ from day to day how to bridge the gap between the teaching of 
a yi. the school and the life of the village. An important step in 
helping them has been taken in Kenya and in several other 
_ colonies where government has set up training institutions for 
_ African supervisors. Village teachers with their families are 


_ education.and.are sent for additional training. After-training, 


_ number of village schools. The supervisor helps the teacher to 
show chief and elders that the ‘school is an. eaters: and valu- 
Bo iatie croc in slags t+ te 


¢ 


‘is only one instrument of education. The Church, dispensaries,” «4 


This broad conception of sdacuca pursids as well as insides 


there i isa tendency to dissociate education. from the life of the ; 


cattle in an enclosure was put in English to. ‘some village ‘chil. : 


. with © ‘Suspicion. ‘on the: products of:the.schools, fearing.that . 


_ selected by the: missions who are responsible for the village — 
' these-men,.often with the help oftheir wives, supervise a 


a a often boarding institutions. In: the best ~ present.- 5 


‘*Agerey the African? By B..W. Smith 


site them hie sense of the ponitucity and its. s. needs is eve 

present. I think of a girls’ boarding school under a mission. — 
* The children live in houses much like those of the village, but 
better built, and with a higher standard of cleanliness and a 
_ consequent reduction in their insect population. Older’ girls 
care for the little ones and are the elders of the school village. 
Part of the day is spent in growing food and in cooking, part is. 
spent in the classroom. Links with surrounding villages are 
forged through adult educational work, baby welfare clinics 
and school festivals, such as'a nativity play given at Christmas 3 
time to which people come from miles around. Marriage, too, 
comes within the purview of the:school; for young men want 

ing wives frequently apply to the‘head.. 
Many different types of schools and* ‘training institations 
exist. The most notable of the higher institutions in British 
Tropical Africa is Achimota College: on the Gold Coast, 


ithe SW eo ety 


moe 


_ opened i in 1927. It is the ¢ expression of the conviction of a great : . 


West African governor that education i is ‘the first and foremost 
step in the progress of the races of the Gold Coast and, there- 
fore, the. most important item in the government’s. work’, 
Achimota includes all grades of education from kindergarten | 
-‘touniversity courses: Girls:as well as boys are educated there. 
Europeans’ and Africans work together on the staff. Africans 


and Europeans sit on its council. ‘It seeks. to give the pet that 
“western education can offer ‘and at the. same 


the desirable’ qualities of African life. 

Do not suppose that compulsory « educati i 
Propicat Africa today. On the Gold Coa st, Where education i is 
more advanced than in many other areas, possibly 4 per cent. 
to 5 per cent. of the children of school age are in school. In 
this connection we must recognise that schools cost money 
and that education and the economic development of an area 
are interdependent. In good or bad times alike, however, it is 
necessary to be sure that a reasonable percentage of revenue 
from taxation is allotted to education in:comparison with other 
‘government services, for we are obviously committed to the 
education of the people. The proportion of revenue allotted in 
different colonies to education varies. 

: We must recognise that prejudice against the education: of: 
Oiiais exists among Europeans and that this prejudice can 
retard progress. It is often rooted in fear that the advance of the 
African in every line that his capacities permit will injure the 
status of the white man. The argument—unsupported by 
adequate scientific investigation—that the African cannot 
develop beyond a certain point is often used as an argument 


- against native education beyond a certain point. An examination 


of conditions over a wide area leads to the conclusion, however, 
that the ‘certain point” beyond which the African cannot develop 
_ ison a Sliding scale which is adjusted locally by the demands for 
Jabour of. the, white. man. The education of forty. million 
ricans must. not.be governed primarily by the need of 
“Buropean employers. for African labour, The only sound cri- 
_ gérion is the need arid possibilities of the whole population. 

_The task .of developing education in Africa involves the 
Beene of the lasting values in African life and the en- 
richment -of ; -that -life with what the West can give. Dr. 
Agprey, the:great African vice-principal of Achimota College, 
~ whose life-some-of you may have read*, pointed out that this 
“end: could only:be. attained through the co-operation of White 
and Black. This co-operation he compared to the white and 
“Black notes ona piano, for without either the highest harmony 
MIs impossible. That is the picture I should like to leave with 
you—the “picture -of White and Black working together to 
preserve’ the lasting values of African life and to enrich that 
life with the best that the West can give. ; 


The Home and School Council of Great Britain is holding an 
‘Open Meeting tonight, Match -7, at 6 p.m.,-at Woburn 
- House (entrance in Tavistock Square, W.C. ft). The meeting, 
which ison the.subject of parent-teacher co-operation in the » 
education of the child as a whole, will be opened by the Presi- 
dent, Miss Ishbel MacDonald, The Chair will be taken by Dr. 
Basil Yeaxlee, and the speakers will be Sir George Newman, 
Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health, Mr. W. W. 
McKechnieé, ’ Secretary, Scottish Education Department, and 
~ Lady Ruth see el eerenes are big Spe invited: to -be 
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The Far East—-IX 


By OLIVER 


*N England the Industrial Revolution was. a slow process 
of natural development—slow because it depended on the 
progress of invention to make possible the exploitation 
of our natural resources—but- its -final- effect- after a 

hundred years or so was most revolutionary in that it produced 
a new social system which had little direct resemblance to the 
system that had gone before. The Japanese industrial revolu- 
tion was far more revolutionary in point of time; it was a 
planned, not a spontaneous, movement, and was able to take 
advantage of the inventions and discoveries that had already 
been adopted in industry in the West. But the very suddenness 
of the movement meant that there could be no slow and 
gradual transformation of existing ideas and institutions: they 
had either to-be scrapped or incorporated as they were, and 
many were so incorporated and have proved their usefulness 
and still survive today. 

Why did: Japan ever take the step of launching out on a 
career of modern western -industrialism? Between 1639 and 
1868 she had lived in a.state of cloistered seclusion, fearful of 
the effects which-contact.with the outside world would have 
on her own civilisation.. This was based on a feudal system 
comparable to the feudalism of medizval Europe, except that 
in artistic and cultural achievements she was far in advance of 


First mill in Japan, the Kagoshima Cotton Mill, built by the Prince 
of Satsuma in 1866 


From ‘Present-Day Japon’, by courtesy 
of the Japanese Enibassy 


anything that medieval Europe ever produced. By the middle 
of the nineteenth century, the feudal system was breaking 
down anyhow: the western nations were clamouring for trade 
and were spreading their commercial interests all over China 
and the Far East; Japan became more and more fearful- of 
coming under western domination, and knowing that her 
internal system was too weak to resist the outside pressure, 
resolved to strengthen it by reversing her entire policy and 
organising herself on the same model as the traders from the 
West. 

It was a particularly venturesome step, as, apart from being 


poorly supplied with most of the raw materials of-modern . 


industry, the Japanese themselves had little knowledge of the 
system which they were setting out to copy, so that the State, 
of necessity, had to play a large part in the organisation and 
management of industries in their early days and could only 
hand them over to private enterprise as’ private individuals 
showed themselves ‘capable of management. But though the 
handing-over process began on a large scale as early as 1895; 
the State has always retained a large share in the management 
of economic undertakings, and the general idea of a unified 
and centrally-directed policy has clung, and has been respon- 
sible for a great deal of Japan’s success in pushing her way 
into the world market. In fact, Japanese industry shows almost 
as great sizns of planning, on capitalist lines, as Russia’s: Five- 


Japan’s Industrial Revolution 
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Year Plans have done under Communist principles. For 
although the State played such a large part in the organisation 
of industry, one of its first steps was to encourage private 
capitalism by legalising the most important of all the feudal 


practices—the’ system whereby the feudal landlord received — 


a customary tribute from his tenants. By so doing, a class of 
landed capitalists was created;-who, with the rich merchants 
who had pushed their way to the front in the later years of 
feudalism, could put up the investments to finance the new 
industries. Once more the result has been all in the direction 
of unified control and the concentration of wealth in a very 
few hands; Japanese business today is essentially a matter of 
big units. Those units too often perpetuate the old clan divi- 
sions, and you find: that’ great concerns like the Mitsui and 
‘Mitsubishi and Suzuki, with interests in every sort of economic 
activity, are still family affairs. = < 

These traditional clan distinctions and the ideals of family 
and tribal loyalty: and patriotism are perhaps of even greater 
importance than. the. more concrete survivals of feudalism, 
and form a continuous background to Japanese life. One 
result of the persistence of these ideals is tobe seen in 
the almost fatherly attitude which very many Japanese em- 
ployers show towards their workpeople. One of the chief 
problems that Japanese industry has had to face has been in 


connection with its labour supplies. There is plenty of labour 


there, inthe agricultural districts—Japanese agriculture is an 
overcrowded occupation; but the agricultural districts are 
often a long.way. from the factories. which have long ago 
absorbed the labour of their neighbouring towns. So not only 


have factory owners had to go to great trouble and expense to: 
recruit workpeople, but having got them they are ‘faced with. 


the problem of feeding and housing them. About half of all 
the factory workers in Japan are women and young girls, and 
in the cotton ‘and artificial silk mills the percentage is even 
higher. These girls are housed in ‘big, wooden, barrack-like 
buildings; they are fed in communal “dining-rooms nearby; 
they have the use of a special hospital for medical treatment, a 
very well-equipped one if the factory is a big one; they are 
educated in the factory school; if they are married their 
children are educated and looked after too; they can play 
games in the factory sports grounds and they can: buy their 
requirements at the factory shop—an institution which in 
Europe and America has often been made the means whereby 
the company gets back Friday’s wages by Saturday morning— 
but in Japan they generally sell the goods at cost. 

There have been tremendous differences of opinion among 
visitors to Japanese factories on the merits and demerits of 
this system. Most people now agree that conditions of work 
and of living are generally quite good, and the workpeople 
themselves, who should know, seem reasonably contented. 
But the system undoubtedly involves a great loss of personal 
liberty—four days in a month is rather more holiday than 
most factories allow, and the hours of work are long—and, 
also, it does leave the way open to exploitation. On the other 
hand I very much doubt whether Japanese feel as strongly 
about this as most English people would. Most of the people 
living under these conditions are girls and, one may venture 
to suggest, well suited by their age to discipline; many of 
them are daughters of poor peasant farmers, and their chief 
concern is to work just long enough to earn a sufficient dowry 
to get themselves married; and, after all, in most European 
countries there is military conscription, and young men are 
forced to live just such a disciplined life as this. Besides, the 
food and comfort and other amenities are a good bit above 
what is customary in an up-country peasant family, i 

Perhaps there has been more to dislike in the ways by which 
these people have sometimes been collected into the factories» 
The agents that the factory owners sent about the country 
were apt to use the methods of the recruiting sergeant outside 
the public-house door, and were always inclined to become a 


little too lyrical in their praises of factory life. But the law 


now exercises a stricter control over their imaginations, and 


with the spread of proper employment exchanges some of the 
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At work in a Japanese factory 


more unpleasant practices—such as loans advanced to parents 
to persuade children to leave home—are becoming less popular. 

Still, the fact remains that in a system where the workpeople 
live within the factory walls and under the close supervision 
of the management, the way is left open to exploitation. The 
fact that it has not too often occurred may be attributed almost 
entirely to the. persistence of that paternal spirit which I have 
already mentioned. How long Japanese employers as a class 
will continue to. respect their responsibilities to their work- 
people, in the absence of restrictive legislation or a vigorous 
trades union movement, is problematical, especially if they 
are hit by a depression, or higher taxation; for their welfare 
activities make a big hole in profits and are often on a gratui- 
tous basis rather than a legal one. But it will obviously depend 
on just how long that family idea remains a dominant one. 

The fact that a great deal is paid in kind in one way or 
another makes it difficult to calculate exactly what Japanese 
wages actually amount to. Easy as it is to be misleading about 
Japanese conditions, it is easiest of all to give a false impression 
of the value of wages. If you convert them from Japanese into 
English money at the present rate of exchange, fairly common 
factory wages of 2} yen per day for men and 80 sen for women, 
work out at about 2s. 8d. and 1s.; in textile factories they are 


mostly lower, and in all cases they refer to a-day of 9 or Io. 


hours, or sometimes more. When wages and hours of this sort 
are reinforced by working two or three shifts, and by the 

ssession of up-to-date equipment and organisation, it is not 

d to see why Japanese competition is as effective as it is. 
But it would. be a mistake to try to use these figures as a basis 
for comparison with western standards of life. At the bottom, 
consideration of what constitutes a standard of life brings you 
down to deciding what is the standard of satisfaction, and 
though that is impossible to measure, there is little doubt that 
the cost of satisfying a Japanese is very low and remarkably 
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independent of movements in the international value - of 
Japanese money.:This is not-really surprising if youremember 
that the chief item-in the Japanese cost of living is the ‘diet of 
rice with a certain amount-of fish, both of which are at present 
produced at home in-adequate quantities. Then the margin 
between different standards in Japan is pretty small; it is not 
a question of kippers and tea for the poor man and oysters and 
champagne for the rich; the food on the rich man’s table is 
just the same as the poorest peasant’s—rice and fish—better 
rice and better fish, it is true, and served up on-a greater and 
more pleasing variety of crockery, but rice and fish neverthe- 
less. When you add to this the fact that Japanese pleasures are 
simple ones and that necessities do not include cinemas and 
cup-ties, you will see that the standard of satisfaction is low, 
and that the possible margin of variation not very great. There- 
fore, a considerable rise in the standard of living does not 
necessarily mean that there will be a big rise in the cost of 
living which will bring Japanese wages very much nearer to the 
European level. Events, in any case, are likely to prevent 
a big rise, owing to the rapid rate of growth of the popula- 
tion. Every year for the next twenty years between 200,000 and 
250,000 additional people will probably be looking for work. 
Where is work going to be found for them? Half the population 
is already living on the land in conditions of the barest sim- 
plicity, if not of absolute poverty, and it is very questionable 
whether agriculture can be made to support many more people 
than it is doing at present. So a ‘back to the land’ policy is 
ruled out from the start, and in the Japanese view the only 
solution, if emigration is impossible, lies in still more industry. 
What precisely. this will involve for British industries one 
cannot for the moment foresee, but it may be a development 
not unfavourable to those countries which produce the staple 
raw materials which Japan lacks—and they include a number 
of countries.in the British Empire, 


© Guidance from Go od oe : 
eee * "By the Rev. Canon L.W. GRENSTED oath 
This address, by the Oriel Professor: of Philosophy of the Christian Religion at t Oxford, was broadcast on 2 Sun nday 


. February 25 a ; 
am. not asked’ to ‘Surkendee a cherished reseitipenttt diana ake a, 


OD i is at work in the world today, this weg of con- 
fused purposes and of sudden alarms. New lives for 
lives soiled, frustrated, and weary: new nations 
coming to the birth, and a hope of a brotherhood of 
the nations even beyond our best dreaming: a brave new 
world, braver and more new than any of our most modern and 
most daring novelists have ventured to depict—these things 
are not mere idle visions; already they are beginning to happen. 
Miracles are abroad in the world, and in a time when the plans 
and programmes and conferences of men seem to lead us into 
ever-deepening confusion, miracle is the only commonsense. 
There is, humanly speaking, plenty of ground for pessimism, 
but those who are pessimistic in such days.as these have left 


_ one thing out of their calculations. They have forgotten God. 


God can speak to us and guide us. God can take our lives and 
change them and make them new. God can use our changed 
lives to touch and to change the lives of others. And so through 
lives changed He touches the life of nations. For the nations 
are men and women and children, and their rulers too’ are 
men. And it is through men sinful and forgiven and made 
new that the nations shall come to their peace. 


Challenge of the Group Movement 


-Why is it that, beyond all argument, the Oxford Group 
has not only excited widespread interest but has profoundly 
challenged our modern world? Far from being another sect 
or a new teaching, it is the one Gospel breaking out again in 
terms that this generation can understand. Its message is one 
with that of the Churches. Fourteen years ago one man stood 
alone in the streets of Cambridge and saw a vision of coming 
revival in’ England. Today~-his vision is coming true, has 
already come true, not only in England but in country after 
country throughout the world. In China and India, in Canada 
and. the United States, in Germany and in France and in 
Switzerland and in Holland, as well as in England and Scot- 
land, the awakening has. begun: Men are finding that God 
has an answer for the problems in their own lives. Men are 
coming to see that that same answer is the answer to the prob- 
lems of nation and: race and class. The troubles and anxieties 
that seem beyond our power to solve are not beyond the power 
of God, nor-are they beyond the power of men who have sur- 
rendered themselves to be the instruments of God. It means 
that we must humbly seek to do God’s will as we see it, and 
not our own; that we can seek and receive God’s guidance; 
that He does give us victory in our lives instead of defeat. In 
that faith we go forward, not alone, for very many are with us, 
to deal with the sin and: apeteeat oS the world. God’s army 
is on the march. 


‘The Kingdom of God is Within You’ 


The challenge is simple, and direct, and individual, and 
personal. Jesus did not preach a mere world-policy. The desire 
for that was decisively rejected at the Temptation in the Wil- 


derness, and when men sought to take Him by force and make 


Him a King, He simply went away. But always He taught that 
the Kingdom of God was at hand, that it was even already in 
their midst, and that the way to enter into it was to repent. 
Repentance means a complete re-orientation of our life, a new 
heart, a new purpose, a new direction, and it is God’s gift, if 
we dare take it. It is like stepping out into a new world. There 
is no royal road, not even for the politicians, and the journal- 
ists, and the economists, and the kings of industry. For them, 
too, and for us, the rule is the same: ‘No man can serve two 
masters’, “Ye-cannot serve God and mammon’. 

What has astonished men, as it has always astonished: them, 
is to realise that this advice can be taken very literally, not as 


a mere moral maxim about which we can preach sermons, 


but as a simple and direct rule of Christian living. Do we 


really. believe in God, and in Christ as God? If we do, there 
-is no course open to us except to let Him rule, absolutely, .in 
our lives. But that means that we-must have*no second God. 


We must not try to serve God and at the same‘time make all 
sorts of reservations: I will serve God, say some, so long as I 


an overdue apology, or so long as I can have the things I like. 
There are plenty of people who feel that they could, if neces- 
sary, do quite heroic things for God, but who, when put to the 
test, will make an untrue income-tax return, or keep a wireless 


set without taking out a licence. They will be virtuous enough 


up to the point where their interests or their appetites are 


touched. They will let God be Master, provided He does not 
interfere with their whisky, or their chocolates, their tobacco 


or. their tea, provided that they may save their face, or retain — 


their security, or fall in love, and matry without any thought 
for the purposes of God. 


The challenge is the challenge of Christ Himself. How do 


our lives compare with His, in His complete and tireless self- 
giving? Never a trace of thought for Himself, throughout all 


the rough way that led to the Cross, where He died for the - 


friends that denied and betrayed Him. Are we, as He was, 
utterly and wholly honest and pure, and unselfish, and loving? 


There are very many who know that they have had to face that 


challenge not only in big things, but in all the humdrum. and 
trivial things that make up so much of life. They know, too, 
that wherever they have honestly faced that challenge, their 
failure has been made good by the love and power of Christ. 
So from failure has come victory, and from the victory. has 
come power to help others in their need too. To know that 
we are sinners is the first step to victory. We can have the 
victory if we let Christ show us our sin, and show us too the 
next steps that we must take. As we take those Pes in a rae 
to Him, the victory is already won. . Pays Aare Se 


A New Honesty _ 


How then can we begin? ‘Just where we are. ‘TI can speak 
directly of a single case. It meant taking time to be quiet, in 
the early morning, before the distractions of the day — had 
begun. It meant a new and a very direct surrender once again 
of the will to God, in readiness to know and to do anything, 
literally anything, ‘that He might ask. It meant honesty, to 
face the self-knowledge that God’ might give, the thoughts 
that He might send. It meant being willing, at the cost of 


personal pride, to write theém-down and to tell them to others, » 


so that they could not be forgotten or evaded. There was a- 
piece of self-indulgence to be put away, a bit of personal 
resentment and irritation to be admitted. With the surrender 
and the admission came peace. 

This kind of personal openness and honesty has its’ ditece 
results in the wider sphere of social and business life: honesty 
in the home, honesty in business, honesty as between the 
nations. Think what such honesty can mean. 


In how many homes today is love crippled by the absence - 
of freedom and trust—a suspicion here, a concealment there, . 
a word of regret unspoken. And so gradually what should be 
a home becomes a living lie, tense and strained. There may 
be outward peace, but it is the peace of compromise, in which ~ 
is neither love nor power. I know of case after case where 
homes, some already broken up, and some near the verge of — 
disaster, have been restored to unity and to happiness through — 

a change which began in the life of some one member of the © 
household. I know, too, of families, always happy, which have 
become effective forces in the outside world, when once they 


were really in touch with God. 
The same change happens in the business wai Men - 


become honest. The laws intended to secure honesty have - 


never been, and can never be, successful by themselves. The 


one thing needful is that there should be honest men, and - 


Ronesty comes.when men are willing to see themselves as God — 


sees them and to put their lives under his guidance. Share- oy 


pushers have become honest about the bonds they sell, busi- — 
ness men about their income-tax, ‘commercial ‘travellers about | 
their expense accounts, workmen about their time ‘and their — 
tools. They have not only made a new begi ‘in honesty, | 


times at very great cost, even when it has meant’ 


prison. There have been other chhaniBe, too. In one works it a 


but have been willing to make restitution for the past, : some= C fe: 


| ar 


problems in turn. Thus they found together the solution to 


: be the fear and mistrust which is so often the bane of industrial 
life. For one employer the ‘challenge meant cutting down 


; a profits to about one quarter of their former amount, in order ~ 


‘that the staff employed might not only have adequate wages, 
‘4 but also have help in time of sickness. An advertising agent, 
whose story has been published, tells how the change in his 
own life resulted in a new honesty and purity in all his adver- 
_ tisements, and also led him to cut his own income to one-tenth, 
£ to save ten other men from unemployment. — 

So a single changed life becomes the basis of a change i ina 
____ wider field. A new standard has been set, and a new challenge. 
The cost, for there is cost indeed, is the cost of our pride and 
our own self-seeking. The victory may sometimes, to the out- 
side world, seem small and unimportant: but that is only be- 
cause the “outside world judges by such idle standards as 
____ human success, or comfort, or the good opinion of men, or 
' ~power. Seen in the light of God’s eternal truth it is no other 
__ than the victory of the Cross of Christ, who gave everything 

___ that He had, even life itself, for His friends—for us. 


’ P*. 


i : The World Needs Changing Today 
.. - All this is not vision, but fact. What has happened in these 
& two or three instances is happening in a multitude of lives, 


____all over the world. And as each life is changed and brought to 
____ a new honesty and a new peace, a new witness is given to the 
___ power of God to solve some problem for which the world 
-___ sorely needs an answer. The world needs changing today. 
There are few of us indeed who would not agree with Karl 
_ Marx when he said: “The Philosophers have merely inter- 
3 _ preted the world in various ways. The thing is to change it’. 


they want. Some of them are timid and ask for nothing 


except that the old system may last long enough, and our cor- 


ner of it be comfortable enough, to outlast our time. It is not a 


____ pleasant thing to confess, as an Oxford don, how deeply I have . 


aa found my own thinking and my own action infected by that 
kind of cowardice. But it is a cowardice that will not do. It 
has plunged the world into one war, and will yet, if we do not 
heed, plunge it into war again. And some, in their fear, are 
____ making wild, uncorrelated efforts, instead of uniting in com- 
--—s mon action under the guidance of God. 


ss And still God is at work. Still changed lives are actually dis- 
___ foundly influencing the lives about them. We see society peo- 
____ ple, with no interests save gossip and golf and bridge, finding 
a an utterly new set of purposes. Where there is purpose, gossip 
‘ceases, and one of the world’s worst evils is disarmed. Un- 
employment among wealthy people is léss common than it was, 
but the unemployment of those who cannot get work and 
* whose lives are spent upon the very borderline of hunger and 
; cold and sickness is the most conspicuous and tragic evil of our 
day. There can be no rest, for individuals or for governments, 
until that ev.l is put away, with a practical and an effective 
q solution. Meanwhile there are men, unemployed, who have 
___ found the way to meet the terrible strain upon character that is 
‘wrought by idleness and loss of hope. One such man found a 
- changed. life, and said that he was now employed, with a whole- 
time job for Christ. With the coming of a new simplicity and a 
____ new directness and a new desire to serve others, he has reached 
the secret which has baffled Governments and social workers 
and revolutionaries alike: Their task of social réconstruction 
rei has yet to be done, and under God’s guidance can and will be 
te done. But here is the key, in lives which have been changed, so 
_ that God’s will can be done through them. 

So along the whole battle front of the world’s despair and 
the world’s need. ‘We debate and debate the problems of 
_ Christian re-union, and men grow utterly weary of us and of 
7 Bi our debating. ‘Are we, too, like certain of those to whom Jesus 
spoke, unable to read the signs of the times? We shall solve the 
—" problems of the Churches when, and not before, we see one 
united front of Christian people throughout the world living 
out in practical fellowship the essential Christianity which all 


with ourselyes, with our neighbours, and with God, is a chal- 
Tenge which cuts across all our barriers of race, of nation, of 
% _ communion, or of class. It was an experience which T can 


o~. 
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But even so men cannot agree upon the kind of change that 


covering new standards of living, and by their witness are pro-- 


profess. The challenge to this simple directness and honesty — 


- had ged began to 
admit his own iaintabed to his men. He found the this | eee - tragi 
4 the door of their confidence, so that they talked to him of their _ 


fellowship in which those difficulties « 


self, a don at a parson, met ¥ 
at home, a rebel against society, and, until a 


lenge, and we knew a fellowship deeper than all differences, a 
sould find the one solu-— 
tion that is really deep enough to be final and lasting. 

What of our bitter and growing nationalism? A Frenchman 
from Alsace told how his life had been warped by three 


hatreds: hatred of Jews, hatred of Germans, and a hatred in his 


- 


own family. The challenge of Christ showed him the truth of ) 
his own self-centred fear and resentment, and he found a fel- | 


lowship with a German fighting for Christ that went deeper 
than fellowship with Frenchmen fighting for France. Just as 
the barriers and resentments went down in his home life, so 
the barriers of national and racial hatred could go down. And 
if ‘they can go down in a single life, there is hope for the natiors 
yet. Ideals are good, but ideals, by themselves, will not save 
the world. It is only in the new life of men and women changed 
and set free that ideals have power. — 

The same story comes to us from South Africa. The dawn is - 
breaking across the old racial antagonisms, of Dutch and Eng- 
lish, of black and white. Something of the story has been told 
during the last few weeks in London. It is the story of a few 
Oxford men, themselves South Africans, who went back to 
their own country to tell their friends how the challenge of 
Christ had come into their lives. From that witness has sprung 
a great movement. Two Professors of Pretoria University, one 
English and one Dutch by race, came to England to bear wit- 
ness to the hope which they have found not only for them- 
selves but for their country. That they should come together at 
all is itself an outstanding instance of God’s power, for one of 
them was until lately a leader in the opposition to everything 
English. When he found victory and peace in his own life, the 
hatred passed, and the witness of his courage, along with that 
of many others, is everywhere breaking down racial barriers. 
The South Africa that shall be is no longer a distant ideal. It is 
already born. For his English friend, the challenge came in an- 
other way. With his own life healed and renewed he found 
himself called to give up the security of his professorship, and 
to give his life freely and fully to the difficult cause of race- 
relationship between black and white. And here too the chal- 
lenge of a changed life is opening the doors of the future. 
Where one man shows the way, a hundred will follow after and 
enter into the kingdom that he has foreseen. 


Sin Creates Barriers Between Men 
‘No man can serve two masters’. The Kingdom of God is 


_ nigh, even at your doors. There is nothing in the least degree 


vague about the challenge of Christ. He asks for our honesty, 
our trust, our love. He asks that we hold nothing back which 
can stand as a barrier between us and Him, and, that we may 
understand very plainly all that that means. He shows us that 
everything that makes a barrier between us and our fellow- 
men, the shynesses and reserves and resentments which spoil 
our homes, and our friendships, and the life of the nations, is 


just sin. In His strength those barriers can go down. Every- 


where they are going down in the lives of those who have 
caught the vision of His Cross and His victory. Peacefully, 
gladly, humbly, triumphantly, the armies of the living God are 
gathering for the assault upon the sin that is entrenched in 
human hearts. The call to you is a call to enlist. The battle has 
begun. It shall not cease until a world be won for Christ. 
_ How long halt ye between two opinions? If the Lord be God, 
follow Him. ; 
The Son of God goes forth to war, 
A Kingly crown to gain. 
His blood-red banner streams afar! 
Who follows in His train? 


Books dealing with the ‘Group’ Movement continue to multiply. 
The latest, a symposium edited by Dr. F. A. M. Spencer 
entitled The Meaning of the Groups (Methuen, §s.), brings to- 
gether eleven contributions besides the Editor’s epilogue. ‘hese 
include four able representatives of the Group Movement, three 
distinguished critics, and four independent observers. The 
critics are Dr. F. H. Dodd and Dr. William Brown, from the 
medical and psychological angle, and Father Knox from the 
Roman Catholic standpoint. Canon Raven, Dr. Major, Dr. 
Selbie and Miss Evelyn Underhill give the movement qualified 
approval, while the Editor concludes that the essence of the 
Group Movement ‘needs to be greatly expanded and supple- 


mented by the rich inheritance of worship and doctrine em- 


bodied in institutional Christianity’. 


mae by a youngster, unemployed and with 


few dave earlier, against. God. We had both faced one chal- . 
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HEN Mr. Franklin Roosevelt, from Washing- 
ton tomorrow, addresses the American people 


aiid results of a wonderful year. There are those who assert that 


the Roosevelt New Deal is not a revolution. Events may prove | 


them to be right, but one thing ought to be clearly understood. 


leadership. 


On March 4, 1933, I was at the microphone behind the new | 
President. It was an unforgettable occasion. The deep hush 


of the multitude as Mr. Roosevelt took the oath, in the ringing 


tones heard in Britain, was a symbol of the national mood. One ' 
historian of the New Deal says, rightly, that ‘the great | 
_ American nation was in a blind fright. There were at least” 
15 millions of unemployed. The banks were all closed. The 
President proclaimed that they could not be re-opened until © 
the Government gave the word. He announced an immediate _ 


cut of over 100 millions sterling on the year’s accounts. He 


_. obtained from Congress a grant of extraordinary powers in 
administration and monetary policy. The two Houses passed. 


his Bills with startling speed. Like the country at large, they 


demanded to be led. Party politics were forgotten. The people 


stood solidly behind the President, and gave him their unquali- 
fied trust. 


- During the summer there was a cheering on in American 
business, but it did not last. The huge sum of $3,300,000,000 
—say £700 millions—was voted for public works. And then 


the National Recovery Act was passed. This is not only the 


central pillar of the Roosevelt recovery policy. It is the most. 


astonishing piece of legislation ever heard of in America. 


‘A Revolution by Consent’ 


The United States, as you know, is the home st the greatest - 


of industrial systems. It is fiercely competitive; it has been 
lawless, anarchic. Despite the vast wealth of the country, the 
system has comprised some glaring evils—child labour, areas 
of shockingly low wages, and other horrible conditions. The 
N.R.A. aims at sweeping away the worst of these evils by a 
single national effort, and at bringing the whole of American 
industry and trade under codes of fair practice. The purpose 
is not to overturn, but to redeem, the existing system: to make, 
as Professor Laski puts it, a revolution by consent; a wide- 


spread social change, kept within the bounds of the Consti- . 


tution and the American tradition. This sounds like a stu- 
pendous plan, and a wildly idealistic one. It is both; and the 
marvel of the first Roosevelt year is that the plan is being tried, 
with enormous energy and on an impressive scale. The N.R.A. 
is now at a critical stage. 

Government, employers, representatives of the consumer 
and of labour have toiled together to make the Codes. More 


than 200 of them had been adopted and signed by the begin-. 


ning of 1934. At this moment there are gathered in Washing- 
ton delegates from 500 trades, bursting with criticisms and 
suggestions. The Codes, to be sure, are full of defects and vex- 
atious clauses. It is hard to enforce them. Many thousands of 
concerns are violating them. But nearly all the greatest indus- 
tries. are being operated under the N.R.A., with minimum 
wages and short hours, and it is, I think, generally taken for 
granted that the national-code system will be maintained and 
extended. 

The dominant purpose of the Roosevelt Recovery Ee 


President Roosevelt’s . First Year 


By S. K. RATCLIFFE ¥ es pee 
Broadcast on March 3; Mr. Ratcliffe has dalely: returned from a5 United States 


over the air on the first anniversary of his be-- 
coming President, he will review the actions — 


-anice of the revival than there is in England. Here, indeed, wits % 
_ come the great test for Mr. Roosevelt’s second year. If the ~ a ¥ 

It is this: that, with the exception of Russia, whose revolution © ~S 
is complete, no country has undergone changes so surprising, 
so swift and inspiriting, as those through which the United - 
States has been carried in twelve months under the President’s © 


+ 
_A big question-mark hangs over his currency and gold prob- a 
Ls 


livelihood has faded away. 


understands the American people. He meets all people on 


expression and self-vindication in a notable degree. He has 


lator. bond rash : “ ~e 4 


gramme is to restore the buying power of the wage-earner; that 
is, to bring about a more just and effective distribution of the 
national income. This, it is obvious, cannot be done by any — 
government policy unless at the same time an actual economic _ 
revival has begun; and there is at present in America less assur- _ 


4 


United States is definitely on the up-grade, the Roosevelt — 2. 
policy will be largely successful and will be greatly justified. = 
But if normal recovery is not on the way, the results for | an 

America.and the world must undoubtedly be very serious. 


lem: a bigger one still over the audacious scheme of forcing __ 
recovery by a programme of the most lavish. His policy forthe 
farmer is based upon the limitation of crops. That, astoday’s. 
news indicates, he is preparing to Rapes: by apaeees the be is 

tariff walls. 


Emergency Pils to Relieve Unemployment ey 
- Meanwhile—and this is the grave issue of the hout—the : 
winter. ends with a host of unemployed—perhaps twelve mil- 
lions—still in receipt of doles or doing relief work. Such work: “? 
has been found, for nearly 4,000,000 men and women, “under: 
the interesting but very costly plans of the Civil Works Ad-. 
ministration. These plans are supposed to end by May 1, and 
the President is earnest that they should do so. But no. Govern 
ment could turn four million workers loose, to be at the mercy 
of uncertain relief funds. That i is the reason why, three days 
ago, the President issued a statement outlining a new emer- 
gency plan to replace the C.W.A. It has a daring and spacious: t+ 3 
design; nearly 200 millions sterling will be put in. It covers 
three kinds of people in urgent need: first, rural families (not 
less than 400,000 of them) who are to be helped towards 
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profitable work for themselves on the land; secondly, indus-. a ‘ 
trial workers, coming under new schemes for public works; 
and thirdly, those large bodies of men—miners and others— 
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who are destitute because the industry which gave them their 
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Facing the Second Year ep (ae 
Mr. Roosevelt is fully aware that with his first year of office 
what Americans call the ‘presidential honeymoon’ is over. 
Hitherto his good fortune has been wonderful, surpassing 
that of any democratic ruler; but he must now expect the 
growth of organised opposition. Unlike the European dicta~ 
tors, he invites criticism; and he will get it in full measure. His 
record shows that he is ready and will be skilful in meeting iti 
He is extraordinarily convinced and buoyant of spirit. He 


b tes 
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equai terms. He takes counsel’ of anyone who seems likely to 
be helpful. He is cordial and candid, and has the gift of self- 


given the American people a new sense of the power of govern- 
ment as a public service. He is reviving in America the dor- 
mant demand for clean government. As his programme stands 
for an alternative to the two contrasted policies of complete . 
State power now displayed in Europe, should we not wish. 
the American President the nai measure Re succes? nae : 
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Alban Berg’s opera Wozzeck’, which i is to be sncadieac’ in ‘the a 
Symphony Concert from the Queen’ 's Hall on March 14 (its 
first performance in England), has for libretto the play fs ? 
Georg Biichner (1813-1837), of which the only English transla- 


“a 


a aed Geoffrey Dunlop) is published by Gerald hsb eos ye 
6d.), together with two plays, ‘Leonce i 
Patino? s Death’, and a biographical introduction by) 


hee 
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FORTNIGHT ago ake Board of Trade published the 
most important trade figures of the year, for on that day 
there appeared the estimates of a balance of payments 
on foreign account for the year 1933. This is the estimate 

erroneously referred to as our balance of trade. During 1933 the 

‘Board of Trade estimate that we_had a deficit of £4 millions net. 

The corresponding figures for 1932 and 1931 were £56 millions 

‘and £104. millions, respectively. The value of our imports ex- 

‘ceeded the value of. our exports by £264 millions, whilst our 

' :receipts from investment overseas, shipping, commissions and 

other sources totalled £260 millions—hence the small deficit of 

£4 millions. In 1931, the value of imports over exports was 

£408 millions; in 1932, £287 millions, and finally in 1933 it was 

£264 millions. The decline in the excess of i imporis over exports 

- iN -1933; as compared ‘with 1932, was due to a decline in the 

d ‘value of imports, for exports and re-exports were of about the 
7 -same-value in 1933:as in-1932. 

ss Now. let. us. consider the. so-called invisible exports whose 

value, when added to the value of our exports, gives us for 1933 

a - what is-to all intents and purposes a balance. It may sound 

- rather shocking to be so indifferent to a deficit of £4 millions 

and say it is a balance, but-you must remember that the values of 

ce - , these. - ‘invisible exports’ are estimates, not exact calculations. 

. The largest of them is net income received from investments 

_- ~~ overseas, which amounted to £155 millions—an increase of 

; £10 millions over the 1932 figure.. This is interesting as it is the 

- first increase in the income from our overseas investment which 

has taken place since the falling off which began in 1929. The 


aren 


= next most important source of income from the invisible exports 

¥ is the net national shipping income, but here the story is not 
_e good. In 193 I, our shipping brought us in £80 millions, in 1932 
4 £70. millions; in 1933, £65 millions. 


What shall we say about the general impression created by 
_this picture of a balance of payments in equilibrium? Once upon 


a time it would have been considered rather shocking to see ° 


_ Great-Britain without a favourable balance, but today we can 
derive a modest satisfaction from the fact that we have got.rid of 
an adverse balance of payments on foreign account. If we want 
to have a favourable balance we must remember that we shall 

"not get it unless and until we resume foreign lending . . . in 
other words, import securities. 

’This remark starts a series of questions: Is it-desirable that 
foreign lending should be resumed—and when I say desirable, 
et: 'I mean desirable from the widest possible aspect of national 
a _ policy? Are the conditions which make large-scale foreign lend- 

‘ ing possible likely to exist again in the reasonably near future? Is 
- there a lesson to be learnt from the story of defaults? Is the pre- 

‘ vailing desire for economic self-sufficiency on a national or 
group basis likely to be a permanent factor in world affairs or is 
it only a crisis phenomenon? To what extent are what I shall call 
- the ‘non-material sentiments’ of men going to dominate their 


purely material instincts? We are getting rather close to a dis- - 


: cussion of the validity or otherwise of the Marxian interpreta- - ei I ) 
- are of the opinion that the various measures such as tariffs, 


_ tion of history in that question. If these non-material sentiments 
are in the future to’ be the more powerful agency in the control 
of policies, then shall we not find ourselves living permanently i in 
a state of affairs which merits the description crisis from the 


prove a permanent support to policies of self-sufficiency? The 


scientist can overcome the natural handicaps to production of a . 


a given article in one part of the world. He can alter the face 
~ of nature and mock at her habits. Were you ever taught that 


goods were known the world over as Lancashire goods? Today 
P the necessary degree of humidity can be produced anywhere. May 
fs .,it not be that to an increasing degree the basic needs of material 

_ life will be mass-produced and machine-produced on the spot? 
' To what extent are we justified in expecting to see a revival 
of international trade on those nineteenth-century lines which, 
_ broadly speaking, were composed of an exchange of goods and 
services between an industrial section of humanity and an 

» overseas agricultural.section, which latter was developed by 


THE LISTENER 


a --nineteenth-century point of view, but which will be called - 
normal in the twentieth century? To what extent is the sweeping - 
advance of science and its product—the machine—going to - 


_ Lancashire’s damp atmosphere was one of the reasons why cotton - 


‘Striking a Balance’ 


By Commander STEPHEN KING-HALL 


‘eredits granted to it by the jndustrial world? It seems not 


improbable that such relationships have disappeared into the 
history books and will not be seen again during our life-time. 
If there is anything in this supposition, if we are now at the 
beginnings of changes: in.international economic relationships 
as far-reaching as those changes which confronted our grand- 


- parents a hundred years. ago, it will be well to consider where 


Great Britain shall stand in this twentieth century. 

Mr, Wallace, Secretary of State for Agriculture in the United 
States, who is evidently the owner of a very clear-thinking mind, 
has just drawn attention to the fact that ifthe U.S.A. wishes to go 
in wholeheartedly for a policy of economic self-sufficiency 
they must be prepared to abandon from 4o to 100 million acres 
of agricultural land, mostly in the south, and transfer millions 
of people to the. cities. This will be necessary because these 
acres are at present producing an export surplus which must 
not be allowed to grow in a self-contained economy. The 
alternative is to try and sell it abroad, but this will mean accept- 
ing from overseas one thousand million more dollars’ worth of 


» goods. than the U.S.A. imported in 1929, and such action is 


impossible unless’ the American tariff is reduced. We have 
the same kind of problem in this country: it is, in fact, the great 


‘world’ problem of the day. Where are we to compromise 


between the old Jaissez-faire economic system and planned 
economics? A thousand practical questions cannot be answered 
until we have made up our minds, on this point, and what makes 
it so difficult is that we can hardly make our decision without 
taking into account where other peoples will come to rest between 
the right and the left, between flexibility and rigidity, between 
state control and private enterprise. 

Let me illustrate the practical bearing of all this on the prob- 
lems now before us in this country. The question of the rela- 
tionship between agriculture and industry must be directly 
governed by the extent to which we hope to regain our export 
markets in such matters as coal, cotton, steel, and iron, The 
whole future of British shipping hangs on the outcome of the 
broad issue I have stated here. You can monkey about with sub- 
sidies and temporary palliatives either in order to tide over an 
emergency or in the hope of bringing pressure to bear on other 
people, but you do not have to be deeply steeped in economic 
theory in order to understand that the volume of world shipping 
must in the long run be economically dependent upon the quan- 
tity of goods and people entering into international ‘transport. 
The Liverpool Steamship Owners Association have just issued 
their usual comprehensive and informative annual report. Try 
and get hold of a copy. From this document you will see that 
formerly our ships carried more than half of the. world’s sea- 
borne trade: At present we’carry 40 per cent. of a world trade 
which is only two-thirds of the volume. it was in pre-War days. 


_ The report does not seem to hold out hopes that subsidies or 


any form of discrimination against foreign shipping are going 
to be of much permanent help to our hard-pressed-shippers, and 
it says quite definitely that, as shippers, the authors of the report 


quotas, etc, which have been imposed in order to reduce imports 
into this country are ‘reacting to the grave prejudice of the ship- 
ping industry’. That, of course; is a point of view of a section of 
the community, and it should be balanced up by remembering 
that a British farmer if asked his opinion of the quota would 
probably say ‘It’s saved my bacon’. The question about foreign 
lending cannot be answered except in the light of some kind of 
an estimate of what the face of international trade is going to 
look like in the years to come; but it is a question which many 


- people have got to try to answer now when they find themselves 


endeavouring to estimate the future of rates of interest. I hope 
you do not think that the question as to what are likely to be the 
future rates of interest is an academic matter. It affects you most 
intimately. Are you insured? If you are, you may be quite cer- 
tain that the directors of the insurance company to which you 
fhave entrusted your savings for investment are thinking 
extremely hard about this knotty problem, There.are, many fac- 
tors to be considered in any attempt to estimate the future of 


‘interest rates, but one factor which is bound to be significant 


is the extent to which there will or will not be an outlet for 
savings in the field of overseas investment. 
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Was Newton Wr ‘rong? 


By SIR WILLIAM BRAGG 


AST week I said Pat Newton rejected a wave theory 
of light on the ground that waves would tend to spread 
sideways, whereas a ray of light proceeded on its way 
like a stream confined to narrow bounds. The difficulty 


‘is very real when you come to think carefully. Newton put it 


this way: “To me the fundamental supposition itself seems im- 


‘possible, namely, that the waves or vibrations of any fluid can, 


like the rays of light, be propagated im straight lines, without a 
continual and very extravagant spreading and bending every 
way into the quiescent medium where they are terminated by 
it..I mistake if there be not both experiment and demonstra- 
tion to the contrary’. 

Let us consult our own experiences. ‘We have stood on a 
pier at one side of a. harbour mouth and watched the waves 


‘rolling in from the rough sea outside. The waves as they enter 


the harbour do not proceed across it in a sharply defined track, 
equal in width to the opening which admitted them. On the 


_contrary, the waves.spread round sideways once they are, in- 
_ Side, and, if the harbour is not very large, all the boats lift and 
- rock from side to side as the disturbance reaches them. Or 


again, we know that:we can hear round a corner perfectly well. 


. Now, sound is certainly: a wave motion in the air, or whatever 


substance i is carrying it. Two persons may converse although 
they cannot see each other on account of intervening objects. 
The waves of sound that come from the speaker must swing 
round the screen that hides him from the listener. If light is 


also a wave motion, why does it behave differently ? We can 
-hear.round a corner, why cannot we see round a ar Was 


not Newton justified? 
We know now that Newton was wrong in this matter, and 


Dust- eae G box: bhete hererek inside 
e 


LN a 


No light- -track inside the box | 


Light passes through dust-free air without siprestabte scattering 
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that our reasoning from the behaviour of water waves and 


sound waves is faulty. As a matter of fact, light does turn cor- 


_ ners, though the turning is but small; and to that small extent 
‘we can see round the corner. We are faced, therefore, with a 


question which is not so difficult as it looked at first. We have 
not to explain why light does not round the corner at all; but 
why the extent to which it does so is small. That is not nearly 


- so difficult. In fact, we have only to think-more carefully of our . 
own experiences, and we have the solution at once. Let us go . 
_ back to our stand on the harbour pier, choosing a day when it . 


is almost calm, and only a gentle wind blows in from the sea. 


So let us go back to the tight problem and Jook again: and 
then we find that we have missed the whole point in our first 
rough consideration of it. Direct and obvious evidence of light _ 
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turning the cornerisnotsoeasy = 
to find, but there is abundance 


of evidence less obvious. Of the ra 
former kind the most striking = = 
_.that I know is the appearance at 
_ofa bright spot in the middleof. 
. the shadow. of a small circular 
. disc, though the disc has no hole ~ * 
in it. The source of light must = 
be small; a diffused light will Mg 
not do. The source of lightand 
the screen may be abouta yard 
on either side of the disc; which -.. 
_ The line aa and the others that should then be about a tenth 4 : 
~ are parallel to it represent ranks Of inch in diameter; exactitude ~~ 
_marching on the smooth in sizesis not important. The 
pene: On eutering *upont ibe “circular disc may be made by = 
det 5 : aa oa Became letting a drop of ink fall on a ¥y 
parallel to 66. They also close up sheet of glass. I may say that - 
- this was the first experiment in . 
physics that I ever saw: it was shown to me in my under- ‘a 
_graduate days at Cambridge and I was greatly impressed. In y 
* this case the light must have swung round the edges of the disc i 
in order to illuminate : a 
the centre: there was — x 
no other way for the - ar 
light to get. there. me 
- Why the centre only ‘4a 
was. illuminated is “eg 
’ readily explained on — ny 
_ the wave theory, but. 4S 
we cannot discuss it Py: 
yet. = 


_ that the amount of 


A little ripple enters the harbour, and now there is but little : 


spreading, at least for some distance after entry. Behind the 


pier wall the shadow is complete. Now the ripple differs in 


degree only from the waves of a rougher sea. ‘The all-important - 
difference between the two cases is the relative wavelength— . 


relative, that is to says to the width of the harbour opening. ,. The 
wavelength i is the distance between the crests of two succes- 
sive waves. The spreading of the waves is large when the length 
of the wave is comparable with the breadth of their front. So 
also in the case of sound, the comparison between the length 
of the wave and the size of the screen is the determining factor. 

It is easy to be heard on the other side of a drawing-room 
screen, but not on the other side of a house. We have noticed 
that when we come to the top of the hill, sounds burst in upon 
-us from the valley into which we now look; it may be the rattle 
of a cart or the rippling of the brook. The higher the pitch of a 
sound, which is to.say the shorter its waves are, the sharper is 
the shadow. The roar and clatter of the great highways in 
London is dulled to a deep hum in the side streets because the 


higher pitched sounds have been intercepted by. eee interven- BA ig te hg ro 


ing houses. 
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You wil observe 


swinging inwards is 
very small. The 
width of the disc is 
several hundreds of 
times less than the 
distance from 
disc to its shadow. 
The rays of light 
' have only turned: aside a very little. The sufficient reason is 
that the wavelength of light is extremely small. As we shall 
see later, the longest waves that we can see are those that give 
us the sensation of red; and 
\\ the wavelength of these rays 
/ is less than the. thirty- 
thousandth of an inch; very 
small indeed compared with 
the width of the disc. Even 
_ the. ripples that_enter the 
_ harbour are not so small 
compared with the harbour 
opening as the light waves 


Optical arrangement of the Eye 
C—cornea; R—retina; N—optie nerve; Li—aqueous 
the - hemour; L2—crystalline lens; L3—vitreous humour 

i—iris diaphragm; 6—blind spot; .y—yellow spot, or 
macula lutea. The spot marked y is the most sensi- 

tive portion of the retina” 
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with the black spot. ee 

Ax He N Another direct methodof = 
N making experiment is to. 
sss stand close to a white screen a 


Ripple tank seen from above 
The tank is a shallow tank witha glass bot- 
tom. It contains water. An arc light placed 
on the floor below. throws the ‘shadows’ of 
the ripples upon the ceiling. Many interest- 
ing demonstrations can be made with the 
tank, as, for example, the following, which 
illustrate the action of the eye. A sheet of 
glass G cut in the form of a section of a lens 
is laid on the floor of the tank, diminishing 
the depth of the water, which is usually about 
a quarterof an inch. The ripples travel more 
slowly in the shallow water. Thus they are 


_ made to recess 5 Na a. point F: after 


_ passing thr: 


are started fae a lath L which di 
icles 
from passing by the sides of the lens 


- with a bright point-source of 
standing out from one’s head 


they are not simple black 
lines, as they would be if — 
light did not spread. at.all. — 
ie ana. The line shadows ‘are there _ 


they diverge. gierpeics " 


i d / . a fad - a - 
a oe al : 


lightat some distance behind — 
one. The shadow of hairs 


are thrown upon the screen” ra 
and it is at once obvious that 


bey ae ce 


hat one sees” 
ui at 


Ihave described. 


We may ask how it is that we see a ray of light from one 
Side, as for example, when we see the sun’s rays streaming 
‘into the room. It is, of course, the dust in the air that is 
___ responsible for the sideways scattering which sends some light 
into our eyes. We should not see the ray from the side if the 

_ air were clear. A simple demonstration of this fact may be 
____ made by the use of a box, say a yard long, nine inches wide and 
. nine inches high; the dimensions do not matter very much. One 
‘of the on sides is made of glass; holes are cut in the two ends 
___and closed with glass; which should be very clean. The box is 
_ ‘painted a dead black inside. If a ray of light be sent through 

_ ‘the box, in at one end and open at the other, its paths will 


-~ 


_. ‘The rays from an arc at S are brought to a focus by the lens and the 

; liquid in the flask. The focus is situated on the back of the flask. The 

___ lens and the liquid represent roughly the optical system of the eye: and 
ay _.- _ the back of the flask represents the retina 


____ probably be quite clear because of the dust in the air. But if the. 
___ inside of the box is coated with glycerine, and enough hours 


__ or days are given for the dust to settle and stick on the sides of 
_____ the box, the. path of the ray becomes barely visible. 
Ifa room full of clean air were lined with black, a ray might 
‘be shot into it through oné small opening and allowed to- 
__ emerge through another, without lighting up the room at all, 
___ - however powerful the ray might be. Light, in fact, is not visible. 
-__-unless it enters the eye; though it is possible, I think, for people 
to believe otherwise, before they have looked into the matter. 
Let us now follow light into the eye and try to make out 
_ ‘what happens there. Within the eye, and at the back of it, is 
the surface sensitive to light, which is called the retina. Light 
has the power of stimulating the retina and setting up pulses 
_ of an electric character which nerves convey to the brain. If 


-the eye could not be sorted out from that: of 
another. The owner of the eye would be aware of 
___ ageneral brightness without any detail. But eyes 
are so made that they can distinguish fine detail. 
How is it done? be 


a the front of the eye, like a room, were closed by a simple 
___ window, the various bundles of light that entered having come 
___ from various surrounding objects would all overlap and be 
____ indistinguishable: The effect of one object sending light into 


Advantage is taken of a most interesting © 
phenomenon, that of the refraction of light. When | 
5 a ray of light leaves one transparent medium and © 
enters another, its direction is usually altered ~ 
__ when it ctosses the dividing surface. There is no» 
better demonstration than the old experiment 
__ with the coin in the basin: Lay the coin on the 
- bottom; and move away until it is hidden by 
the edge of the basin. Get a friend to pour ~ 
water into the basin and the coin will seem to rise 
up and become visible. The scattered light from 
the coin, by which you see it, is bent at its emer- 
gence from the water and reaches the eye by a - 
crooked path. A pond, supposing that the bottom » 

_ of itis visible, looks shallower than it really is, and 


the more so the more oblique is the line of vision. If one poles 


* 


is 


water see! 
The pa 
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at the edge. — 


portion 


¢ th ot ; 
edge. The rays that go through the ce re keep on their straight __ 


‘detailed vision possible. [ 


Sometimes the lens is ineffective in one or more respects 
It may be too thin in the centre and then the rays that pass 


at the edges are not swung inwards sufficiently. The eye 
_ can itself adjust lens and retina to a certain extent, but if this 


is insufficient help must be provided in the form of a lens, 


usually of glass, which is thicker in the centre than at the edges" 


and aids the swinging in. Short-sighted-eyes must be helped 


by lenses which are thinner at the centre than at the edges, - 


because such eyes are too thick at the centre and: the lenses 


must have the opposite character. Sometimes the lenses are - 


not true to form in other ways, and the skill of the oculist 
must provide the necessary corrections, so that the rays from 


the point to which the eye is directed are brought to a fine 


point on the sensitive spot on the retina. Pee Gxt 

This bending of a ray on its passage from one medium to 
another is very readily explained on a wave theory. It is only 
necessary to suppose that the waves travel with different 
speeds in the two media. It is easy to give examples of such 
an action. Suppose that men in a row are marching across a 


‘plain and come obliquely to a line which marks the beginning 
of rougher ground where travel is necessarily slower. The 


end of the row which reaches the line first is checked, and the 
other end tends to swing round, so that the direction of march 
is altered. The new direction is. more nearly at right angles 
to the line of separation. ast cede 

Or again, we notice when we stand on a sloping beach that 
no matter in what direction the sea is running in the distant 
deep water, the waves swing round as they near the shore and 
tend to break in lines that are parallel to it. Waves move slower 
in shallow water than in deep, and as with the marching men 


the direction of advance becomes more perpendicular to the 


man in the boat if he looks down into it. 
Iilustrations from ‘The Universe of Light’, by Sir William Bragg (Bell) 


The dotted lines underneath the boat show how the bed of the river appears to the 


- lines that separate deep water from shallow. Newton had to sup- 


pose that his corpuscles were attracted as they approached the 


water or the glass and were swung round towards it, so that 
they plunged into it with speeds greater than they had before. 


Now the wave theory requires that the reverse shall be the 


_case; refraction occurs because the waves travel more slowly 
‘in glass or water than in air. This was unfortunate for New- 


ton’s form of the corpuscular theory, because means were 


“devised, long after Newton’s day, for comparing the speeds in 


‘air and water, and‘it turned out that the wave théory’ was 


right in its prediction, and Newton’s theory was wrong. ~ 
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Old or “New Music? = 


e | ~ By FRANCIS TOYE. 


NE of the four most eminent musicologists in this 

sountry made a very remarkable statement in con- 

versation the other day. He said that in fact the 

works of Wagner, Brahms and Verdi were just as 
mucn “museum pieces’ as the works of the older composers. 
This seems to me to be a very intransigent attitude. As a 
corrective it is- perhaps advisable to recall Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s famous dictum, ‘that music is always at least a 
hundred years behind the times’; which, with due allowance 
for typical over-statement, would imply, I suppose, that the 
current musical idiom of our own day is to be found in works 
composed about 1870. 

Obviously these two points of view, emanating from two 
musicians alike worthy of respect, are as wide apart as the 
poles, in fact wholly incompatible. Of the two, had I to choose, 
I would undoubtedly prefer Sir Thomas’. If we are really to 
regard the operas of Wagner and Verdi, the symphonies, 
chamber music and songs of Brahms as ‘museum pieces’, all 
one can say is that the vast majority of the musical public 
seems to prefer to spend its life in a museum. Nine out of ten 
ordinary lovers of music would undoubtedly consider the 
works of such men, their immediate predecessors or succes- 
sors, as the normal contemporary idiom. On the other hand, 
I much doubt if Sir Thomas. would refuse to the music of 
Delius, let us say, the privilege of being strictly contemporary. 
To be perfectly frank, I rather doubt if either of these two 
eminent gentlemen really meant in the literal sense what he 
said. They represent two opposite tendencies, the one inclined 
to belittle the emotional’ potentialities of past accomplish- 
ments, the other inclined to deny to contemporary efforts any 
attribute of special value. 

The question at issue remains, however, of fundamental 
importance, for, as we decide in one sense or the other, we 
pronounce a definite opinion on the importance of contem- 
porary music as such. Does the music of our age, in fact, 


“possess a special meaning for us that no music of the past, 


however great, can possibly possess? The partisans of con- 
temporary music claim that there is no completely satisfactory 
substitute for it, because the music of our own time alone is 
capable of giving us all the thrills latent in music. Needless 
to say, if the genius of contemporary composers is inferior 
to that of past composers, we may, so to speak, lose on the 
swings more than we gain on the roundabouts. Nevertheless, 
it seems undeniable that a twentieth-century Mozart or 
Handel, if he existed, would mean more to a twentieth-century 
public than his eighteenth-century compeers. If, as may 
possibly be the case at present, we live in a period of experi- 
ment and transition when there are no ‘great masters’, that is 
our misfortune; but nothing can alter the fact that the art of 
the past, however great, is to contemporary art like a mountain 
with contours rounded by years of weathering, to a mountain 
of which the peaks are still jagged and intact. Our art is, or 
should be, our own, of which we can.appreciate the Dionysiac 
as well as the Apollonian beauty. 

Those who are not impressed by this reasoning suggest that 


‘it is not till we become familiar with a composer’s idiom that 


We are in a position to appreciate to the fullest possible extent 
the essence of his musical inspiration. They assert, in short, 
that so long as there is any conscious difficulty, any conscious 
surprise in our attitude towards music, we are not really able 
to assimilate it. For my part I do not agree with this point of 
view, but there is nothing necessarily absurd about it. Famil- 
iarity does not always breed contempt. Indeed;-where the arts 


are concerned; one of the few satisfactory tests of merit that-we 

ssess Is when gréater familiarity increases rather than dimin- ‘ 
-ishes our love and respect for a book, a pabiting or a com- 
- position. 


Speaking’ for myself, however, I refuse to- “adnate that. itis 
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‘to. live. Plutocracy,. devoid of traditions and: ‘culture; 


or to have captured some teaching post or other; : 


possible, from the purely esthetic point of view, to differentiate 
between the music of today and yesterday. In instances com- 
paratively extreme, like those of the early eighteenth-century 
masters, it is doubtless difficult for the modern listener to 
place himself in the position of a member of the original audi- 
ence. This does not apply to vocal music, whether of choruses 
or soloists, because here the convention has changed but little, 


and the apparatus not at all. But it does apply to instrumental 


music. Not only have our instruments achieved a mechanical 
perfection undreamed of by Mozart and Beethoven, not to 
mention Bach or Handel, but we have grown accustomed to a 
volume of sonority unknown to those composers. Take, for in- 
stance, a Handel oratorio. A modern audience, even allowing 
for the genius of Handel himself at the organ or the harpsi- 
chord, would find the general effect decidedly thin, whereas - 
Handel’s contemporaries found it nothing of the kind. Suil, 
we know in practice that this difficulty can be got over. Some- 
times this is done by a scholarly rearrangement of the score, 
occasionally by the ability of a trained listener to transcend ar 
limitations of current or past conventions. 
Prima facie the claims of contemporary music appear excep- 
tionally strong because no allowance whatever should have to 
be made for any handicap on the part of the listener. This 
music is expressed in accordance with a convention with which 
he is familiar, and is inspired by the kind of feelings and ideals 
with which he is in daily contact. All of which sounds very well 
in theory but does not quite seem to work in practice. To begin 
with, nine listeners out of ten would resolutely deny that the 
idiom favoured by their younger musical contemporaries was, 
in fact, familiar; they might also deny that the feelings and 4 
ideals portrayed in contemporary music were in reality typical 
of the feelings and ideals of the average member of the a 
audience. They may not be justified in this attitude but its 
wide prevalence cannot be questioned. Besides, all things said 
and done, what is contemporary music? If Wagner, Verdi and 
Brahms are to be regarded as ‘museum pieces’, where is the line 
to be drawn? Is Strauss more contemporary than Busoni, 
because the one happens to be alive and the other dead? Is 
Sibelius more ‘modern’ than Debussy? In judging whatis,and 
what is not, contemporary, must the ages of composers be 
correlated with the ages of those who are listening to their 
music; or is it not a question of age at all but of this or that ‘g 
point of view? I envy anybody who can dogmatise with cer- 
tainty in this matter. Fortunately, no dogmatic pronounce- 
ment seems to me to be either necessary or even desirable. oh. 
The commonsense view of the problem is that the whole - 
matter is not so much one of esthetics as of economics. A man 
has the right to like the music of any period or school, but he 
owes a definite duty to his contemporaries. In brief, he must 
share the responsibility of enabling them to live. No genera- 
tion can afford to let its musicians starve, and its musicians will ; 
starve unless they have the opportunity, at any rate, of making ; 
their works known to the public. If, after reasonable experi- 
ment, the public decides that it will have none of them » 
there is no more to be said. But the public does owe to its 
composers a reasonable opportunity to make good. The prob- 
lem was less acute in former times, because this duty was far 
better realised by aristocratic patrons than by their demo- 
cratic or plutocratic successors. The social position of com- 
posers in the days of patronage may have been less exalted, ” 
but, provided they had any talent at all, they were usually able 


cracy, ignorant and indifferent, have changed all that, Afew 


composers, who happen to be in the vogue, make large. for- 
tunes; the rest, unless they happen to possess. private n : 


“to compose at all. This change is commonly known as as Pr 
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Incentives and ‘Rewards of Industry 


By Professor JOHN HILTON 


F you take the whole personnel of British industry together, 
the difference between doing our work as well as we can 
and. doing it as badly as we dare is the difference between 
an industry that ranks Ax in the world for competing 
power and human service, and an industry down among the 
C3’s. Not only that, if we work <s badly as we dare we shall 
turn to naught all that science and invention has given into 
our hands, and we shall lower the standard of life of all 
engaged in industry itself. So the difference between working 
well and working badly is 
very important; and on 
my tour I tried to get 
further light upon what 
it is that makes the differ- 
ence between. working 
in slovenly fashion and 
working to the best of our 
powers. 
I will start with the 
people at the top; those 
who sit in the high places. 
Though some of my cor- 
respondents think other- 
wise, these fellows have 
very. responsible, very 
exacting and very wearing 
jobs. It is extremely im- 
portant that their jobs 
should be done well. Now 
what is it makes a chair- 
man, a managing d‘rector, 
do his job to the height 
of his powers instead of 
doing it as badly as he 
dare? You may say it is 
just that if he does it well 
he will make money and 
if he does it badly he 
won't. That, I grant you, 
isn’t for long out of his 
mind. But if you try to tell 
me that the thought of 
the money he is going to 
make is the one thing, or 
the main thing, that urges 
him on to putting his best 
into his job, then I sug- 
gest thatyou are sadly mis- 
taken, and that it is a good 
thing for British industry 
that you are mistaken. 
For ask yourself this: who is it he will be making money for, 
if he succeeds? Here’s a snag, right at the very start. If he is 
what I will call a protessicnal director, without any great 
capital of his own in the business, he will be making money, 
not for himself, but for the shareholders. Do you think that 
what stirs him to his finest powers is the thought of the fat 
cheques he will be able to write out for the shareholders? If 
you do, then you have lifted him at once from among the 
sinners and put him among the saints. Don’t do that: he is 
just an ordinary mortal like you and me, but with his own 
special gifts (I hope) just as you and I have ours. The net 
profit he is going to make is not for him a motive, it is a 
scoring-board. He will have somewhere in his head the 
thought that a large net profit may be taken as indicating first- 
class management, and may send his own personal stock up 
in the world of affairs; but profits go by luck as well as by good 
management, and those whose esteem he values know that as 
well as he does. He will not be judged entirely by his dividends. 
This very significant thing that I have just described is one 
of the results of the passing of the private joint-stock company 
~ and the coming of the public liability company. The change 
“ig not yet complete, of course; but it has gone a long way, and 
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it is heading rapidly towards completion. I know that the 
people who direct the fortunes of our industrial concerns 
often have, themselves, large shares in it and are themselves 
personally enriched by large profits and high dividends. I 
allow that in such cases the lure of personal gain may help 
to keep a director’s nose to the grindstone. But the signs are 
of direction and ownership being divorced from each other. 
The control of industrial concerns is passing slowly but 
steadily into wkat I have called ‘professional’ hands. By ‘pro- 
fessional’ I mean one 
chosen for skill in indus- 
trial administration, and 
not in the saddle by virtue 
of his holding of shares. 
Chosen by whom for his 
skill in administration? 
Nominally, of course, by 
the shareholders. Actual- 
ly, by some few holders 
of blocks of shares in 
communion with the 
elusive and mysterious set 
of people who know 
what’s what in _ these 
things. Then he is. still 
the hireling of the share- 
holders? Yes. Then his 
one thought will be for 
their advantage? - No. 
Technically it ought to 
be; actually it cannot be. 
The reason is that thé 
very exercise of his job, 
his responsibility for the 
organisation, his contacts 
with the people who with 
him are running it, force 
him to think more and 
more of the organisation 
and less of the share- 
holders. He may think fit 
to hide it or pass it off, 
but it will come about; 
for no man can run well 
a complex organisation 
of the modern type whose 
motive is to-exploit it for 
his master. To manage 
well a man must love 
deeply. There’s the 
dilemma in which the 
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shareholder finds himself today. 

That is one of the reasons why our economic system should 
be so adjusted as to keep industry out of the toils of speculative 
finance. The share capital manipulator seldom sets foot in the 
establishments with whose finances he is playing fireworks. I 
knew of one such company promoter who was an exception. 
At the point when he had bounced the shares of a promising 
little enterprise to ten times their original value and was pre- 
paring to float a holding company on the top of that, a queer 
fancy took him. He got into his car and went along to look at 
the works and the invention which was the subject-matter of 
his operations. That was told to me by one who had trusted the 
financier and who still believed in him, although a harsh judg- 
ment had sent him to gaol. He put it to me that a financier who 
would do so unusual a thing as that could not be crooked all 
through. I tell you the story that you may gather from it the 
remoteness of financial wizards in general from the atmosphere 
of the establishments with whose fortunes they play. In that 
case the concern crashed, manufacture came to an end, and 
workpeople were discharged, when the financier came to grief. 
That is not always the result of such operations. In:the post- 


‘War cotton boom, when so many of our Lancashire mills were 
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got out with fortunes, some were left with ruinous losses, but 
_ the mills went on: many in debt, many working at a loss, but 
_ all ‘trying to run. Watered capital takes no more out of a con- 
cern than unwatered capital if the concern is running at a loss. 


But the effect upon the personnel of an organisation while this _ 


sort of thing is going on is deplorable, and the subsequent 
attachment-to the business of a horde of trapped and bitten 
speculators in place of genuine investors makes industrial 
organisation extremely difficult. 

It is not within my present mission to say how: this sort of 
thing can be prevented or penalised for the future. We may 
learn a good deal from what President Roosevelt is doing. 
Happily, gambling in industrial: securities and-financial con- 
juring with industrial capital has never with us reached the 
American pitch. The blame for the mischief of the’ “past and 
the responsibility for the future is not confined to the wizards 


of finance. ‘There are two other parties to-the transaction with-. 
out whom. they would be helpless. The. speculating public is 


one. party, Gamble,-if you must gamble, on horses, dogs, cats 
or-monkeys; but leave industry. alone. The City is another 


party. ‘Perhaps, ‘the- City’, is helpless and hopeless: in this. 
matter, I-don’t know, But failing. self-control, or. reinforcing \ 


self-control, Jet us haye any form. of public. € control which will 
soe oft an otty from. pene Ss 


promoters; but «by: industrialists, Ae see th eae of BYERTOOS 
ekg the: good of eau ‘Tt is a ca: 


. Pleft the tiles oFé our industrial Gaia's at th pbint where 
I conceived of him as being vastly more concerned for the well- 
being of the organisation and its personnel than for the enrich- 
ment of the investors. (I am not showing much tender concern 
for the investor; but at any rate I want to give him a steadier, if 
a lower, income than at present and to save him from losses.) 
Now, granting that, I return to the question with which se 
started: what is the urge which drives him, compels him, to do 
his job as well as he can rather than as badly as he dare? It is 
that first passion we all haye, from our babyhood to our old 
age, until and unless it is baulked or poisoned—the desire to 
make something we can be proud of, something that others 
will esteem us for; and, second, it is that equally deep instinct 
we all have—to love and care for the work of our own hands and 
minds. Now in so far as it is your habit to esteem people for the 
money they have or the ‘money they are making, they will 
swerve from their real instincts and play up to your falseness. I 
have said before that I observe a ‘quite definite change in the 
attitude of ordinary folk like you and me in this matter of wor- 
shipping or despising the successful money-maker. I don’t put 
it too high: but a change there is, and the people in the high 
places of industry are finding, and will find, a greater satisfac- 
tion in the esteem paid to one who creates and develops a fine 
organisation than to one who screws a fortune out of a revolting 
one. There are those who snigger or guffaw at this view. I have 
heard from one or two. The odd thing is that they are precisely 
those who want to create an economic system which could not 
possibly run unless this view of human nature were true. _ 
Now granting that our industrial magnate is devoted to the 
concern of which he is the head, what kind of reward would 
you give him to ensure or increase his devotion? First, how 
» much? Suppose it is a ‘mammoth concern with ten thousand 
workpeople and a turnover’ running into millions. What ought 
his pay to be? There are widely differing schools of thought on 
this matter. Let me put it in terms of the most extreme views. 
Ought his pay to be in the region of five pounds a week, with- 
‘out pickings, as in Soviet Russia: or in the region of fifteen 
‘thousand‘a year? That’s a question not for me to answer*but 
for you to ponder. I will give you one or two lines of approach. 
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as slightly. indelicate. I don’t know why the pay and working 


conditions’ of a a director should be any more delicate a matter 
; than the Pay. “and: “Working conditions of an artisan. 
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a year. Another is that, things being as they are, if you want a 
first-class man you may haye to pay the market price of first- 
class ability. Another is that the market price of ability isa highly — 
conventional, and I would almost say fictitious, price. And an- 


other is that a man may be ; given fifteen thousand a year instead: 


of five hundred, but he won’t hereby do thirty times more or 
better work. So, while there is no economic reason to grudge 


third-rate man at the head may be many times se fifteen ‘thousand — ; 


a 
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first-class ability its market price, there is no need in nature to — 


pay that price. The issue goes wider than industry; but regard- 


ing it here as an industrial issue, the question is whether it is 
good for industry that the incomes of those at the top and at ag 
‘bottom of the pay-sheet should vary-so widely. 


When you have arrived at your own idea on that, there isa 


further question for you. Ought the people at the topto beon 


a standing wage, on time-rate, or ought they to be on some 


on any of these things, especially as I have always in mind the 


infinite variety of industry. What is good in one corner of — 
‘industry: ‘may be bad in another. But you will have gathered — 
- my general'view for what it is worth. It is that where the finer 
qualities ‘of the mind. are concerned the thought of personal — 
gain in the shape of bonus or commission or-a share of the 


profits doesn’t count for much in determining the difference 


_ between doing a Liab. as, rel as you. can and i in doing i it as badly 


as you dare. - cs 
I started ich othe per | ten of industry because talk about 
industrial incentive and rewards is so often confined to asking 
what will induce the workpeople to work in well with the direc- 
tors. It:is quite. as important to ask what sort of incentives and 
wards ‘directors. work in well with the work- 
spect the question is shirked because it is regarded 


a Good Working Conditions and Adequate Wages 


‘Let us skip all the intermediate grades, for lack of time, and 


“come to the people at the lower end of the pay-sheet. I will 


system of payment by-results? Tam not laying down the law 


talk now direct to the wage-earners—men, women, girls and» 


boys. What makes you do your work as well as you can rather 


than as carelessly or lazily as you dare? This is far and away the . 


most important thing I have mentioned yet in these talks. I 


don’t mean just important to the boss. I mean important to 
industry and to all the people engaged in it, especially the wage- 
earners. When I ask what makes you work well, I am skipping 
the very important question of what enables you to work well. 
Under bad working conditions noone can work other, than 


badly. I finished my tour more than ever impressed with the — 


importance of cleanliness, tidiness, good light, good ventila- 
tion, even temperature, canteen provisions, and attention to 
such things as the nature of the floors on which people must 
stand, and the character of the seats and benches and fitments. 
Any employer who takes no thought for these things is not 
fit to be an employer, ought to lose his Employers’ Union 
ticket, and be sent to where he beings aut to. where he is, 
anyway, likely‘ to-end up). ° 

But good ‘conditions at the workplace will not serve race 
the wage be good enough to live on. Now the vast majority 
of British workpeople who are in full work take home pretty 


good wages. I have told you how the ‘real wages’ of the average ~ 


person in full work had ‘increased in recent years. But as *I 
went about, I learned here and there of wages paid, especially 
to women and girls, on ‘which they could not possibly live, 
without family help, as a hard-working person ought to live. 
When I learned of such cases I felt thankful that the Trade 


Board system looks after the minimum rates of over a million 
of our less well-organised workpeople, three-quarters of them — 


women and girls;‘and I wished that either the Trade Board 
system could be extended so as to cover all such workers in 


‘industry proper, or that there ‘might be a national minimum = 


wage below which it was not permissible to employ anyone — 


without special permit: Start with as low a minimum as you 
like, and be as liberal as you like with’ permits, ‘but raise -your 
minimum little by little at Precailat intetvals (that should be a 
of the Act) and-see what permits. are applied for. ‘Then we 


‘should: know what’ pincer see were: vat the slower > 
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Are these extremes a good or bad 


‘industrial order into which, with © 


Jabour at the one end, but do we 


‘Remember that other people con- 


‘are, and will be, necessary to ensure 


question. What is it that makes the 


* Now we don’t want to do mischief, but we must try to find 
out where mischief is being done. In the meanwhile, what can 
be done? Let me put one or two suggestions to you. Would it 
be possible, for instance, to strengthen the arm of the trade 
unions that cater for such membership? Or, on the other side, 
would it be possible for the great retailing organisations, the 
big stores and the chain stores, to meet together and agree to 
insert in all their orders and contracts a ‘Fair Wages’ clause 
similar to the clause-which appears in. Government contracts? 
Now this raises the whole question of the equalisation of in- 


comes. We can’t get away from it. In this country we have. 


gone a certain way in that direction, but the question is whether 
we ought not to go farther, and, ifso, 
how it is to be done. As you know, 
one way to do it is the way that they 
have done it-in Russia, but that 
means extremes of another sort. I 
lived for a spell in Old Russia and 
I have seen a little of New Russia, 
so I have come in contact with the 
extremes of Marxian doctrine; but; 
personally, I don’t much like ex- 
tremes of any sort. What I want you 
to think about is the bearing of ex- ~ 
tremes of income upon industry. 


thing for industry at the stage which 
industry. has now reached? What 
should be the ideal for the kind of 


luck, we may make our way? 
Obviously none of us want sweated 


or don’t we want, very high in- 
comes—superfluity of income some 
people would say—at the other end? 


sider that large financial rewards 
enterprise and progress. 


Stimulus of Profit-Sharing 
Enough of extremes. Back to my 


generality of you wage-earners who 
are drawing decent pay in decent 
jobs work as well as you can rather than as badly as you 


dare? Fear of the sack? I dealt with that in my last talks. 
-Profit-sharing? I.-visited one firm with a profit-sharing 


scheme that pleased me because it was so rough and ready 
and quick-acting. It was one of those small works that I 
told you of recently. On the wall was a board looking like a 
big double thermometer. The board was black, with two 
co.umns painted on it, and a scale against each. Every day 
someone marked with white chalk in one column a line show- 
ing what the month’s expenses had amounted to so far, and on 
the other with red chalk he marked what the deliveries had 
been. The differences in the levels of the two lines was a rough 
measure of the profit or loss up to date, and every man. could 
tell at a glance roughly. what his bonus was going to be at the 
end of the month. The day before I was there the employer 
had paid out a monthly profit bonus averaging five pounds 
apiece to eighty or ninety men on the top of a wage averaging 
about five pounds a week. I have reservations about the princi- 
ple of profit-sharing, but in the right kind of works run by the 
right kind of employer it certainly acts like magic in keeping 
everybody up to scratch. And in another much larger works I 
found an.old-established co-partnership scheme in operation, 
a scheme providing for the issue of shares in the firm to work- 

ple at favourable prices. That too, I learned, was working 
excellently, and was given a good deal of credit for the good 
feeling that prevailed between employers and workpeople. 
But both these examples confirmed views that I have put to 
you before. These schemes work well when they are worked 
by the right people as an outward expression of an inner belief 
in, and confidence in, the workpeople. The employer who has 
no such belief in his heart had better leave them alone. 


Wherever I went on my tour I enquired whether the wages 
‘were paid on-the basis of day-rate, or. piece-work, or day-rate 
plus a bonus on the time saved over. some..standard time 
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Vegetable-filling and sealing-machine, which fills 120 cans a minute, at work at Messrs. Chivers 
Huntingdon factory 
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allowed for the job. I found the widest possible variation. in 
opinion and in practice. One rather. explosive. manager in the 
Potteries (I had interrupted him at an unfortunate, moment 
and used some indiscreet words) gave it to me as his view that 
British Industry would never do any good in the world until 
every man-jack in every industry was on. piece-work. Yet in 
one of the mammoth motor firms I visited piece-work was 
regarded as a device resorted to only by incompetent manage- 
ments. There the time allowed for every job was calculated, 
and a man either kept up with the time or he didn’t. If he 


‘ didn’t he was moved on to something else or paid off. In the 


radio works I visited everyone was on payment by time and 


? 


no one on payment by piece for another reason. Payment by 
piece might lead to faulty workmanship; and no gains to output 
or to costs that might follow from payment by piece would 
compensate for the risk of sending out sets in which there were 
hidden flaws caused by rushing the work to make a little extra 
money. In the making of fine instruments, in the new process 
of electric welding in the ship-yards and boiler-yards, in the 
bottling of fruit, in many other lines of work where hurrying 
might lead to scamped workmanship and where the scamped 
workmanship could easily be hidden from view, piece-work 
had no place in the wage system. But in other establishments 
of the most diverse nature piece-work, or some bonus form of 
payment by results, was the practice wherever it could be 
applied. I came back from my tour less inclined than ever to 
generalise upon the relative merits of payment by time and 
payment by piece. Whether the one system or the other is 
more effective in inducing an operative to work as well as he 
can rather than as badly as he dare depends almost entirely 
on the nature of the work. 


Pu-Yi, the new Emperor of Manchukuo, is described by Sir 
Reginald Johnston in his talk last week as ‘artistic, an expert 
calligraphist, and with a natural gift for drawing fostered by Icng 
and constant practice in the manipulation of the Chinese 
writing-brush. He is also a writer of graceful Chinese verse, and 
used to publish some of his poems under an assumed name. 
His preference is for the poetry of his own country and for the 
music of the West, which has-led him to establish an orchestra _ 
of his own. Prominent features of his character are his kindness 
of heart, his sympathy with suffering, and his impulsive gene- 
rosity. He has a keen sense of humour, is warm-hearted and 
affectionate, staunch in his friendship, and singularly free from 
malice and vindictiveness. Another outstanding feature of his 
character is physical courage’. The new‘Emperor has just turned 
28 years. 
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Effects of Modern Industry on ‘National Charaéter 


By SIR HERBERT AUSTIN 


T will scarcely be necessary to go back to the advent of 
machinery for our contrast with past conditions to obtain 


a true picture of the changes that have been brought 


about in the general character of the worker since the 

Industrial Revolution in 1760. 

Unfortunately for many years after the. introduction of 
mechanical power the exploitation of labour which took 
place in this country created a false perspective and gave no 
real impression of the. advantages which the proper and 
gradual application of machinery should have, and has since, 
brought to the industrial classes, especially within the last 
twenty-five years. The beginning of the nineteenth century 
was a dark patch in Britain’s industrial history, though there 
is little doubt that out of the privations. of that. time came 
good, for very necessary industrial reforms were brought about 
which have had a 
decided bearing on 
our national progress 
and‘the standard of | 
living of the workers, 
facts which must 
have — considerably 
influenced the 
character of the 
people. 

It will be sufficient, 
I think, for our pur- 
pose if we draw our 
comparison with 
conditions obtaining; 
say, fifty years ago, as 
the intervening years 
are within my own” 
ken, both as a worker 


labour, and can no 
doubt be remem- 


others. Incidentally, 
it covers a period 


which has seen the greatest: advances in science and 


mechanisation, 
Jt would be advisable at the outset to decide Fee we mean 


_by the national character. So far as I can see for the purpose 


of this talk it must mean the effect of the industrial revolution 
upon the character of the worker-in industry; upon his mode of 


‘living; the development of his characteristic failings .and vir- 


tues; and his comparison with other workers of the world. We 
must be careful, however, not to apply any generalisations 
we may make to the individual, but to the mass to which they 
properly relate, for individuals would be found to vary 
considerably, each having little peculiarities, likes and 
dislikes, and a varied outlook upon life. Carlyle reminds us 
that ‘the masses consist all of units. Every unit has his own 
heart and sorrows; stands covered with his own skin and if 
you prick him he will bleed’. 


Working Conditions Fifty Years Ago 

In order that we may decide what particular points have 
had a bearing on the national character, let us just take. a look 
at the conditions of the great majority of the British working 
population half-a-century ago. Then, the lot of the industrial 
worker was not such a pleasant one as some of those who like 
to dwell in the past would have us believe. It may have been 
less complicated for those who had money invested or were in 
the fosition of masters. but for the industrial worker it was 


Working conditions forty years ago—a match- -factory in 1895 
By permission of the Wood La intern Slide Co. 


anything but a sinecure. To begin with, hours were nie 
long; wages were small and overtime was practically unknown, 
simply because there were few leisure hours from which it 
could be taken. On the whole, working conditions were 
onerous. Machine shops and factories started work at 6 a.m. 
and men were often locked in until they had completed the 
hours required to finish work in hand. 


The lighting-in most of the works was deficient; heating 


or ventilating arrangements. were - practically non-existent. 


Provision for fresh drinking water was seldom made, while’ 


sanitation in workshops was primitive, even so-few years ago. 
Machines called for a great deal of setting. up and needed much 


-manual: effort, and oftencould: only be. operated with a 


considerable amount of: personal danger. There was no com- 
pensation, either, in those, days. Measuring tools were of a 
very poor quality 
compared with those 
. Of today and conse- 
quently skill was 
_ manual rather than 
mental. 
“Itis little wondet, 
then, that such 
‘ conditions had a re- 
‘straining effect upon 
the character and 
health of the people. 
Not enjoying any 
comforts worth men- 
tioning in working 
conditions, they were 
content with a much 
lower standard of 
home life. Working- 
class women were 
usually very simply 
dressed, as clothes 
and boots and such 
items were “expen- 
- sive, For a great 
majority there was little diversion other than that offered 
by the public house, and drunkenness was all too often resorted 
to as.an escape from the drab surroundings of a working-class 
district. 
The system under which men’ woke encouraged, perhaps, 


-more, of the individual effort; anda man would plan his own 
“work with little thought of his fellows, 


‘Dignity of the Bowler Hat 


It is hard to believe today that less than fifty years ago it was 
almost considered ‘infernal cheek’ for a workman to aspire to a 
bicycle, while he would never think of coming to work wearing 


a bowler hat—that was the prerogative and insignia of power 
of the ‘boss’. Transport conditions were such that a very small - 


proportion of the workers ever got far outside their own town 
or village. Is it any wonder, then, that the worker of that time 
was a man of comparatively few interests outside his own work 
and home? The industrial conditions tended to submerge his 
self-expression, restricted his outlook and when he gave a 
thought to his future prospects, there must have been kindled 
in him a distinct sense of injustice. It was such conditions 


which at that time were strengthening the: trade-union ‘move-_ 
ment, though the unions were meeting ein much opposition, 
mostly from the. skilled men. - - 


It is surprising, also,’ what -a high proportion: ‘ofvindustrial 


workers could not read or write fifty years ago, and it was only — 
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the exceptions who sought to better themselves: by study after 
a long day at work. I consider, however, that there was existent 
a much stronger national feeling, and patriotic demonstrations 
were a matter of much importance and rejoicing. Such occasions 
provided one of the few possible outlets for popular emotion. 

I should say, generally speaking, that the physique of the 
men in the heavier industries was better than it is today, for 
then their work called for much greater physical effort and 
endurance. Perhaps it was a case of the survival of the fittest, 
or were the women of those days better cooks? The lack of 
diversion in small towns and villages turned the more athletic- 
ally minded to 
sports of a much 
more strenuous 
nature than 
most of those 
popular . today. 
Wrestling and 


for instance, 
were extremely 
popularamongst 
youths, and the 
watching of pro- 
fessional - sport 
had not attained 
the hold or the 
attraction that it 
has now. ' Brit- 
ish athletes 
were supreme 
throughout the 
world and con- 
sequently enjoy- 
ed considerable 
prestige. This all 
helped to create 
the national feel- 
ing to which I 
have referred 
above and made 
us as a nation 
if anything 
somewhat self- 
satisfied. This 
feeling of self- 
satisfaction ‘was 
also increased by 
the fact that at 
that time British 
industry practic- 
ally monopolised 
the world and 
British goods 
were being sent 
to all corners of 
the globe. 

I should sum 
up the character 
of the industrial 
worker of fifty 
years ago as 
unimagina- 
tive, stolid, 
good - hearted 
and a faithful worker with explicit faith in the capabilities of 
the ‘boss’. He tended, perhaps, to be a little narrow-minded 
as a result of his environments, and was somewhat intolerant 
to new ideas, for there still existed some sympathy with the 
prejudices of the previous generation who had suffered the 
“birth throes’ of the Machine Age. 


Let us see what change mechanical progress has brought 
about in our national character since the days I have just 
described. The chief influences which have been at work 
moulding the national character of the worker during. the 
period could, I think, be summed up under three main 
headings: Education, The Machine, and Transport. Of the 
three, educational reform must of necessity take first place, 
though the development of the machine has gone hand in hand 
with it, and has been dependent upon it to a very great extent, 


Modern working conditions—a match factory today 
By courtesy of Messrs. Bryant and May, J-td. 
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- for the great machines used in modern industry, while perhaps 


not calling for such physical effort on the part of the worker as 
was the case in the old days, do generally call for a higher 
average of intelligence to achieve the maximum results. We 
must not-lose sight of the fact either that the machines: have 
turned totally unskilled and semi-skilledlabour into units of 
definitely productive value capable of earning good wages, 
whereas in the past this large section of the workers was con- 
demned to eke out a mere existence from purely manual toil. 

This turning of a larger proportion of the workers into pro- 
ductive industry has had the effect of allowing large numbers 

: of working-class 
families to ex- 
pend more on 
the education of 
their sons and 
daughters, . with 
the result that a 
considerably 
greater _percen- 
tage of the com- 
munity are high- 
ly developed 
intellectually. 
This also has a 
danger,.. indus- 
trially, because it 
tends to create a 
superficial cul- 
ture which is apt 
to turn the mind 
of the youth 
against the jobs 
his father was 
proud to do. 

Today ina 
modern. factory 
the average 
worker is an 
ultra - modern 
craftsman com- 
pared with the 
worker of fifty 
years ago. Boys 
and girls are 
asked today to 
undertake work 
which requires 
an intelligence 
and knowledge 
that would have 
been quite be- 
yond the major- 
ity of adult 
workers in the 
past. For in- 
Static enmeme 
standard of 
arithmetic called 
for in the average 
machine shop is 
very high. All 
these facts help 
to create char- 
acter in so far as 
they demand greater intelligence and application from a much 
larger number of people. 

What is more, the machine and intensive industrial methods 
have created an entirely new monied class of workers in receipt 
of an annual income of some £250. From this class are drawn 
large numbers of house purchasers, small car and wireless 
buyers, holiday makers, income tax payers, and so on. This 
class in itself has created markets of considerable value, yet all 
made possible by the machine, which is able to turn out goods 
hitherto considered luxuries, at prices within the reach of the 
modest income. ; ; 

The character of the workers is rapidly changing. i oday it 
is unusual, almost unique, to see a man, woman or child with- 
out boots or shoes, yet it was a very common sight in any 
industrial town at the beginning of the twentieth century. 


_ Workers, ae men Ae women, especially the younger 
generation, take a pride in appearance and are able to purchase. 
_ clothes and shoes at prices which would have been impossible 


even prior to the War. Education, better working and living 


conditions are, I am sure, having a decided effect on the char- _ 


acter of the people as a whole, for not only are they becoming 
more law-abiding, but they are taking a great interest in mat- 


‘ters of everyday import. No longer is the public house the only 


diversion; there are football, cinema, dance, wireless and 


- numerous other pursuits. The sight of a drunken man in our 


streets is now rare. The improved hours of work make it possible 
for the youth to take advantage of the very excellent facilities 
that are available through the medium of evening classes. 

The progress made may at times have appeared slow, but 
at any rate it has been sure. We have not yet reached the mil- 
lenium, but the improvements I have mentioned are progres- 
sive, and along with them national character will expand and 
rise to even higher standards. 

Science and invention have played an important part in 
raising the standard of living of the worker, at the same time 


improving the general character of the population. Gone to a © 


great extent is the narrow-minded crabbed outlook of the 


“average working man. No longer is he confined to his own 


town or village or even his own country. Transport facilities 
have made it easier for him to get into the town or to the sea- 
side. Improved touring afrangements have made it possible 
for him to see other countries, and in this respect the War 
broadened the outlook of many thousands of young men who 


had hitherto been confined to their own villages. Men in small 


towns are able today to enjoy the amenities of the large cities, 
and innovations and improvements are not confined to the city 
dweller. The cinema, too, provides a source of educational 
propaganda by showing what is going on throughout the 
world; wireless brings the Continental city intimately into 
touch with the most remote village. Newspapers and books— 
not, Iam sorry to say, always good—are, thanks to the machine, 
available to everyone, while our educational system ensures 
that all can read and profit by them. 


Co-operation is Replacing Individualism 

Can we be surprised, then, that the character of the people 
has changed or that the people are more self-reliant, self- 
respecting and aspire to still better conditions? 

The individualism of the worker of fifty years ago has 
practically disappeared. The spirit of co-operation is more in 
evidence; mass production and highly-organised industry has 
seen to that. In modern production one man is responsible 


_. for his results largely on the efforts of his colleagues—in other 
-_ words, production is a matter of exact synchronisation. 


The 
speed-up has also had the effect of making him quicker 
thinking and mote alert. 

* Many matters of everyday interest provide pointers to the 


changing character of masses of the population. The substan- 
tial war-savings which have accumulated, the large deposits in 
‘municipal banks, the growth of hire purchase, and the number 


of people now owning their own homes, indicate not only a 
higher wage scale and standard of living, but a growing sense 


-of thrift. 


Modern factory conditions have improved the health of the 
worker in every branch of industry, and I think we are seeing 
the result of this, not only in the decreased ae Ne in 


ee fact ae He average height of of the opus has neces 
~ In addition, social services, averaging some 8s. per week per 
worker, provide the means. of improving the physical and 


mental well-being. 

It would be a mistake to imagine that all these improved © 
amenities are the result of trade-union efforts. There are and 
always have been large numbers of employers who have set a 
good example and shown the way to improved conditions. In this 
direction, as in most others, this country has been the pioneer. 


There is no doubt that the trade-union movement, in the 


beginning, did a great deal towards the betterment of working 
conditions, but I am afraid that if the unions do not adjust their 
views to take care of modern industrial developments there 
will be a strong swing of the pendulum away from them. 

Youth seems to be realising the bad effects of the unions’ 

restrictions on individual effort, and is shaking free from their 
shackles. I think this is a direct reaction of the after-War 
period when nobody appeared to want to do a real day’s work. 


The definite revolt against trade unionism in some other — 


countries is an indication of the unions’ failure to adjust thet 
influences to suit modern developments. — 


Modern Youth is Inquisitive But Not Adventurous - 
Youth today will no longer take for granted doctrines of any 

kind without investigation—an improved educational stan- 

dard doubtless accounts for this attitude. They want to know 


more about fundamentals—they are more inquisitive. That, I 


think, is a great characteristic of young workers today, and for 
this reason they are looking towards Fascism, Nazi-ism and. 
even Communism for their inspirations. The uncertainty of 
unemployment during the past few years probably helped to 


“create this trend, for youth feels that the trade-unions’ attitude 
tends to restrict rather than encourage progress. 


Against all the advantages which have helped towards a 
higher standard of character I would make certain obserya- 
tions. The amenities and diversions available have restricted 
somewhat the urge to strike out on new lines. The spirit of © 
adventure is not so strong as it was, and youths generally would 
rather put up with conditions they know than venture into the 
unknown to mdke their own way. There is a tendency, also, to 
take the easier jobs that provide a small, though perhaps more ~ 
certain, income. In spite of these failirigs I should take excep- 
tion to the accusation that the British worker is lazy. Iam in- 
clined to agree that he perhaps has not got the reputation for 
strenuous work that he had a century ago, at which time it 
was found profitable by continental countries to import Eng- 
lish navvies and pay them double wages on account of their 
superior energy. All the same, the English worker today is, I 
consider, equal to any of his Continental prototypes, and his 
standard of craftsmanship is still unsurpassed. 

Of this I am certain, that the character of the British Workee 
was never higher, neither is it inferior in any way to that of 
any worker of the world, while the standard of living he 
demands and obtains is higher than any, with the exception of 
the United States. I feel that the trend of development is in- 
creasingly concerned with the mind, and that honest, accurate 
and logical thinking will be the chief attributes of the future 
generation and its greatest weapon in the fight for existence 
and better conditions. Mechanisation is now relieving the brain 
of the old tediums and giving it new stimulus. The slaves of 
metal labour, while the mind of man directs. 


Ww hat Shall IT Read? 


_ 11i—Queer Tales 


In his talk on March 6, Mr. W. E. Williams discussed. super- 
natural stories and scientific ‘thrillers’. His particular examples 
were drawn from Collected Ghost Stories by Dr. M. R. James 


_ (Arnold 8s. 6d.), The Short Stories of H. G. Wells (Benn, 7s. 6d.) 


and The Terror by Arthur Machen (Duckworth, 3s. 6d. bane 
following list of additional recommendations may be useful to 
those who like this kind of reading: 

Guost Stories: Hauntings, by Vernon Lee (Lane, 3s. 6d.); 
The Mirror of Shalott, by Robert Hugh Benson (Burns and 
Oates, 2s. 6d.); The Room in the Tower, by Fe F. Benson 
(Mathews, 5s.); Madam Crowl’s Ghost, by J. S. Le Fanu 
(Bell, 3s. 6d.); Great Short Stories of Detection, Seay and 
Horror (Gollancz, Ist series, 5s.; 2nd series, 8s. 6d.) 
SEMI-SUPERNATURAL AND FREAK Taes: Can Such Things Be? 
by Ambrose Bierce; The Eyes of the Panther, by Ambrose 
Bierce (Cape, 3s. 6d. each); Tales of Mystery and Imagination, 


by Edgar Allan Poe (Collins, 2s. 6d. SDs Feryll and Mr, Peete) 
by R. L. Stevenson (Dent, 2s.). 

seein THRILLERS: The Island of Dr. Moreau, by H. G. 
Wells—a long and sensational narrative of a scientist who tried 
to make animals into men on a remote South Sea island; 


First Men in the Moon, by H. G. Wells; The. War of the Worlds, = 
by H. G. Wells—a realistic chronicle of an invasion of the — 
world by as inhabitants of Mars (Benn, 3s. 6d. each); A World 


of Women, by J. D. Beresford—suppose a mysterious disease 


killed off nearly all the male population but left the women 


untouched?; Captain Sparrow’s Island, by S. Fowler Wright 
(Collins, 3s. 6d.)—the story of a man “who found the strangest — 
island on earth; Deluge, by S. Fowler Wright Casals 2s. 6d.)— 

immersed 


a narrative of what happened when a F 
the world); Last and First Men, by W. "Olaf Stapledon (Methuen, 
_ 78. 6d.)—an imaginative excursion into the ee pinion of — 


the world and its surrounding universe. 
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OST of the previous i in this series have 
dealt—and rightly dealt—with the Britain of the 
immediate present or very near future. What are we 
es heading for at this present moment, and how can we 
sib avoid hitting it? But perhaps for a change I might 
allowed to get away from the. immediate depressing 
present in which our noses are being so uncomfortably 
ai i rubbed every hour of the working day, and talk of those 
Ee ‘remote ideals’ upon which Mr. Churchill poured scorn. In 
half-an-hour there is not time to deal adequately both with 
ends and means; if, therefore, I. for a change deal with ends 
rather than means, ‘there i is, after all, a certain case for it. In 
_ times such as these we must all of us, whatever our profession, 
- live for the most part on a hand-to-mouth basis, continually 
_ improvising new remedies for ever changing and always pres- 
sing. evils. ‘That is inevitable. But we ought surely to have at 
= s the back of our minds’ some ultimate objective, however 
___- remote, some idea of where we want to get to and why, or in 
4g a the ever-shifting tides of the world’s economic and political 
_ tmaelstrom-we may succeed in, _ keeping afloat, ‘but we can 

_ scarcely hope to do more. 
_ * Here is my ideal of a Britain fit to live in. Firstly, of course, 
___ a Britain which is part ‘of a world in which peace is ensured. 
Almost every speaker in ‘this series has’ emphasised that; and 
heaven knows with good cause. A world from which not ‘merely 
3 2 ‘war but also the fear of ‘war, at least of a war of any Size, and 
all that goes with it in terrifying ‘and ruinous racés in arma- 
‘ments, is eliminated. And further, a world from which not only 
; political war, but économic war has beén banished: in which, 
LS as said the prophet Micah, “Nation shall not lift up a sword 
B+ against nation, neither shall they learn war any more. But they 
shall sit every“man under his vine “anid” under ay fig-tree and 

none shall make them afraid’. : 


eRAarerial Benefits. of eR ae 


- Now I am going to be: perfeetly. auk with you: rs am not 
one of those who believe that within measurable time we can 
_. turn man into a non-fighting animal who never wants to-bash 
his neighbour over the head. (And how:anyone can look round 
____ the world today and still go on holding such a beautiful dream 

I can’t conceive.) When: I talk of a-world in-which peace is 
a ~ ensured, I don’t mean a world in which 4 miraculous change 
hhas taken place overnight and we have all become angels. I 
___ mean a world in which no miracle has taken place, but which 
has decided that it would rather keep itself in order than com- 
mit suicide, which has agreed that brawling shall not be per- 
_ mitted among the nations, just as in Britain today- we have 
agreed that brawling shall not be permitted in the streets. 
Nota world in which fighting has lost its attractions; or nations 
ceased to lose their tempers; but a world in which all the 
nations have put their arms behind an agreed law, and no 
- nation is allowed to endanger the common peace. A world in 
k which fighting is mot permitted, in which those who for the 
‘moment want to run amok are controlled by the collective will. 
____- Very well, then, I want a Britain which is part of a world 
_. from which fear of war on the grand scale has practically been 
banished; that first of all. And then? Secondly, I want to see 
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warmth and comfort, good air and light for all, in which all 
& men work and there is work for all, and a reasonable amount 
‘of leisure for all: a Britain—not over-populated ; as large parts 
of the country are today—in which men are healthy: an island 
__ from which the C3 man has been banished. Thirdly, a Britain 
in which there are no barriers. In which neither race nor class 
mor sex nor marriage nor any other irrelevant consideration 
_ forms any kind of stumbling block to full economic, political 
_ and social status and opportunity. In which, above all, all men 
bia equally in such ‘security as it is possible to obtain. 
zs _ Fourthly, an island in which education in the widest sense is 
e given the place of honour and is proportional to one thing 
only—capacity. Ultimately, of course, no really educated and 
civilised community will -be able to live happily under any 
» but one which ensures equal consideration and equal 

E ity to all—and that- involves. approximately equal 
‘ reat for all. Ultimately’ Le will be neither rich nor poor. 


Ee oes Britain in which there is sufficient food, good housing, 


‘s ‘ <a fe : 
By VISCOUNTESS RHONDDA ay 4, 


Tam not one of hoes eu feels the sieare fairy tale ne a 
belief that it is possible. permanently to insulate one small 
island from the rest of a world which is already, whether we 
like it or not, to some degree a psychological and very. largely 


an economic unit—or to give that island for any length of — 
time any sense of security in conditions far in advance of those . 


obtainable in the world at large. I know that I cannct have 
what I want for Britain until the rest of the wart ies some- 
thing like it too.-. « Paes nates : 


—As the Foundation of Real Civilisation 


Is the ideal of a world from which fear of war or starvation 
has been practically eliminated, where all have enough, where 
all are equal, a dull ideal? I have heard it said so. I have heard 
it said that it would make for an unenterprising, a standardised, 
a uniform, an ant-like, a deadly dull world. People who have 
so little imagination that they envisage peace, security, ‘equality 
as ends in themselves will sometimes tell you that they would 
spell utter boredom—and if they were ends in themselves that, 


I think, might be true enough.’ For these matters of income, of 


status, ‘of equality by themselves are just dead things; but they 
are not ends in themselves. Man cannot live by bread alone— 
but he has’ got to have the bread first. Dull? These things. are 


the ground-work of the most ‘exciting of all possible worlds. > 


They are the subsoil, the foundation on which might be built 
a real civilisation. They are not (heaven forbid!), as those on 
both sides seem to imagine, the civilisation itself. We need 
equality of material conditions, of opportunities, not in order 
to make all men alike, but to set all men free to be different, 
to grow as'they will to their 6wn pattern. We need peace, not 
to stop adventure but to give it a, chance to increase—not to 


stop men risking their lives. (we shall not—we can never— - 


take risk out of the world) but’to give them more chance to 
risk them for the thirigs that are worth while. But, above all, 
the adventures that will ‘ grow ‘are the adventures of the mind 
and of the spirit. And those in the end are the only realities, 
the adventures that can satisfy yet never quench desire. Give 
us peace, security and justice and'we may come to build upon 
those foundations such a civilisation, we may come to- know 
such adventures, to be capable of reaching to such ecstasy as 
today we cannot even begin to dream of: such as only a few 
men here and there throughout the ages—saints, pose 
artists—have for a few short hours attained to. 


‘Take What You Want, andl Pay for It’ 


_ Ihave given you a picture of the future as I should like to 
see it. But how to get there? You cannot really separate the 
end from the means. It is no use setting out on a journey 
before you have mace up your mind whether it is Birmingham 
you want to go to—or Crewe. If a man does not even know 
whether he prefers to live in London or John o’ Groats he 
will be of no more use than a feather-bed in helping Britain 


“to get anywhere. That is one thing certain. 


There are in fact three absolutely essential preliminaries to 
getting what one wants. Firstly, one must know what one 
wants, Anyone who has ever lived in a family, brought up a 
nursery-full of children, or sat upon a committee, will know 
that the child or the man who gets his way is the child or the 


~ man who always knows what he wants, who comes into the 


room knowing what he wants. Secondly, one must have suffi- 
cient commonsense to know what getting one’s own way 
involves and how much it will cost (for it always costs some- 
thing), and to know which step comes first, which second. It 
is not enough to have wise, intelligent, courageously minded 
statesmen. Heaven knows we shall need them! But we shall 
need every bit as much a wise, intelligent, world-minded and 
courageously minded population. Do not blame the politicians 
over much. A nation gets, after all, the politicians it deserves. 


The statesmen, remember, are like dogs on the end of a chain. 
They cannot get much beyond the people they represent, 


The third preliminary to getting one’s own way is that one 
must be prepared to pay the price involved. For, as I have just 


-said, whether in the life of the individual or the nation, every- 


thing worth having has in one way or another to be paid for. 
If, for example, one wants security, one must, to get it, give 
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up some freedom. If one prefers freedom one must sacrifice _ 
security. If one is either unable. or: unwilling to face that. 


fundamental law and make the necessary Sacrifice, one can 
never hope to get what one wants. You can’t eat your cake 
and have it—or there’s another old proverb which expresses 
it better: ‘ “Take what you want’’, said God, “take it and pay 
for it”’. These three things then: to know what one wants; 
to be wise enough to know what price has to be paid for it— 
and thirdly, to be prepared to pay that price. These are the 
essentials. If a nation has these and a united will, it can, as 
we have seen many a time in this last decade—for good or 
evil—work miracles. 


Peace Cannot Wait 


But to get back to the most immediate of the things I have 
been discussing—peace. The rest can wait maybe, but peace 
cannot, That is one point on which I think everyone who has 
spoken, from Mr. Churchill and Mr. Quintin Hogg at the 
one end of the pole, to Mr. Wells at the other, has agreed. 
Mr. Quintin Hogg, it is true, seemed to think that peace was 
very easy to come by. He preached with all the pathetic naivety 
of youth that old familiar stager, the ‘splendid isolation’ pro- 
phylactic which has failed more often than any other—failed 
chiefly because, as all history teaches, and as we older ones 
know from bitter experience, a really big war is like a whirl- 
pool—when it comes to the point, however magnificent your 
previous resolutions, willy-nilly you get drawn in. Mr. 
Churchilli—the lessons of experience are not for such as him— 
belongs to much the same school of optimists. ‘First and 
worst’, he told us, ‘there is the danger of war—I am all for 
diplomacy and good intentions, but first of all we ought to 
make this island safe’. And he went on to give us his recipe. 
‘Surely. we ought to put our defences into such a state that 
we can, if we choose, live our own life in our own way, and 
develop our own country and its great possessions as we think 
fit’. A bright idea, which has also occurred to every other 
nation in the world—and they are all trying to carry it out. 
It has only one weak point. Since it involves being stronger 
than any other nation, or any other conceivable combination 
of nations against one, we can’t all carry it out together. Only 
one nation at a time can be stronger than all the others. (If 
you don’t believe me when I say that—go back to school and 
study arithmetic.) And as I see it, that one nation isn’t very 
likely to be Britain. We are no longer the richest nation in the 
world. And moreover several other countries are either more 
war-minded or more frightened than we are and are therefore 
more likely to spend all their money on arming themselves. 
That is the weak point in Mr. Churchill’s plan and that is 
why, simple though it sounds, and though it has been followed 
by every politician the world over since the days of Adam, 
and has bred fear, distrust, growing anxiety in the hearts of all 
the nations through all the centuries, there is just one thing 
it has never done. It has never avoided war. Yes, that is the 
weak roint in Mr. Churchill’s plan, but you could not expect 
him to see that. The man is a romanticist, not a realist. 

Mr. Wells has the brains to see the nursery-minded stupidity 
involved in the old ‘splendid isolation’ prophylactics. Yet I 
found myself temperamentally in considerable opposition to 
Mr. Wells. In his extraordinarily interesting and thought- 
provoking talk he said: ‘I am not in the narrow sense of the 
word, a patriot—and I am no sort of nationalist at all’. - 

Let me too make, as he did, my confession of faith, I will 
try to make it as honestly as possible. Where I differ from Mr. 
Wells is that I am a patriot, and am even to a very considerable 
extent a nationalist. Not altogether with my brain perhaps— 
my conscious brain may hold a more logical faith. But with 
what matters very much more—with my heart—with every 
fibre of my body and being, with all that unconscious part of 
me that really dictates all my sudden and most profound 
reactions and emotions. In the War I was never a pacifist 
and I never attempted to be impartial; I didn’t want the best 
man to win, I wanted England to win. And—I’m going to be 
quite honest—I didn’t want the War to stop until it had. 
Yet I knew what the War meant—it was unbearable—I never 
forgot that Front in France. And if another war broke out I am. 
pretty sure I should be the same. For I am that kind of person. 
I am not proud of it, though I am not terribly ashamed of it. 
It is not, of course, that I think my country is always in the 
right. £ know. very well that it isn’t. No, 1 have no more 
illusions about my country than I have about myself. But 
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that old toast I have so often heard derided is a toast I could « ; ‘ 


my country, right or wrong’. 

I expect that that has shocked a good many of you. But ask 
yourself one question. Are you sure, dead sure (even perhaps ~ 
if in peace time you are a professed pacifist), that you aren’t _ 
made the same way vourselt? Are you sure that 90 per cent. of _ 
the people of this and of every country are not? Well, anyhow, — 
as I have said, I am. And from that follows a further point. I 
want peace. But quite frankly there are—and in my heart I 
know it—things I care for more than peace. Sir Norman 
Angell, writing in Time and Tide on February 3 last, said that _ 
most people cared even more about securing national defence 
than they did about securing peace. When I read that I 
searched my own heart and I found that I at least did. I want 
peace, but I don’t want peace at any price. I know that I 
could find peace too dearly bought. I do, as Sir Norman _ 
Angell said, put the defence, the security, the freedom of my - 
country, my instinctive violent objection to the idea of seeing 
it overrun by any alien people or coming under the heel of 
any other.country, before peace. 


Need for Collective Security 


What, then, am'I to do about it? How am I to reconcile my 
love for my country and my national pride with my profound 
conviction that another big war-would be fatal to civilisation 
and the sense of realism that tells me that when Mr. Churchill 
says that all we have to do to prevent war is to make ourselves 
the strongest nation in the world, he is talking through his - 
hat, and advocating a method whose only effect must be to 
make the intervening period, before the next war breaks, even 
more expensive, anxious, uncomfortable and back-breaking — 
in national taxation than it otherwise would be? I can see only 
one way. The way of collective security. The way of strength- 
ening the hands of the League of Nations. (Oh! I know the 
League is out of fashion just now! It has been before. It is 
not so good, they tell us, as it used to be—well, like Punch, it 
never was.) - 

And there’s another point. I think of my country versus 
other countries instinctively in terms of the householder. 
versus the burglar, though I know very well—I have read 
enough history for that—that that .is not always quite the 
truth of it, and I know even better that every other citizen 
in every other country uses in his heart the same analogy. 
When every nation feels itself to be a virtuous householder, 
either defending its silver spoons against burglars or demand- 
ing from them the restitution of its stolen property (there is 3 
no real difference in kind between the two attitudes, only of 
degree) and each in the other’s eyes is a burglar, I know very ; 
well that there is only one way out of it. Sir Norman Angell 
is right enough when he tells us that the demand for pre- 
ponderance of armament ‘to defend our national rights’ is 
‘the demand .of one litigant in a civil action to be made also. 
its judge’. I know he is right, too, when he tells us that justice 
and peace alike demand the transfer of power from the litigants 
to the law. That is the only way. “To offend and judge’, said 
Shakespeare, ‘are distinct offices and of opposed natures’, 
There is only one safe defence for any nation, and that is for 
all countries to put their arms behind an agreed law. 

I would rather, of course, persuade the entire world to believe _ 
the simple thesis that England is always right—but I recognise 
impossibility when I see it. I know very well I have got to 
pay some price for peace, and freedom from the horror of e 
war, and this seems to me the least price I can pay. I will 
agree to abide by international control just as I would agree. 
in any individual quarrel to take my case for judgment to the oe 
Courts. For that is, in my belief, the one and only chanceof 
world peace. And as a first step I will.do all in my power to- . 
strengthen the hands of the League of Nations and to help 
forward in every possible way the idea of collective security. 
And I will fight tooth and nail the infantile absurdities of 
the ‘splendid isolationist’ and ‘make ourselves the strongest. 
s, whether they are held by people 


nation in the world’ school: 
in their first or second childhood. 2 ee 
That is Britain’s future as'I see it. A great future. To get 
in on the ground floor in this new plan for collective security. _ 
To take the lead—generously, far-sightedly, courageously— 
in planning for world-control of labour, of commodities, — 
of currency—and above all of tempers. To make the writ of 
world-law run round the globe. Jae 
Pine) 


_ Church seriously, and with that idea in my mind—I may say inmy 
__ bones—I find it all very right and proper. Youkeep on saying that 
_-youaren’t discussing the idea ofa national Church. Well, Iam, and 
because I believe in the value of that kind of Church, I not only find 
these things tolerable, I actually like them. Now I find it very inter- 
esting to hear you claiming that you and your fellow Free Church- 
men perpetuate the medieval idea of the Church dictating to the 
nations. I am a bit vague as to what it all means in modern terms, 
but I quite see that the sons of Calvin and the sons of Hilde- 
brand have something in common. And I don’t in the least want 
_ to deny that the world owes them both a great deal. All the same 
I don’t really like either of them, and I don’t take kindly to this 
notion of ‘dictating to the nations’ in the name of God’s Word. 
One of the reasons why I believe in a national Church is that I 
consider it a safeguard against a political sort of religion. We live 
in an age when the chief groupings of mankind are national. I 
think this will go on for an indefinite period in spite of Moscow or 
the Pope. I think it is good and right that the ecclesiastical organ- 
isation should fit in with the national grouping, which I regard 
as part of the providential ordering of history. Mind you, I hold 
as strongly as you do that Christianity itself is supernational. I 
don’t say, and I don’t think, that the national Church idea is 
essential to Christianity itself. I believe that there 7s a Church of 
Christ: one single individual Church. But I don’t think you can 
say—here we should agree—that this one Church can be 
identified with any single organisation, or with a number of 
particular Churches added together. This one Church can and 
does reveal itself in different particular forms. The national 
Church is one form, and I think a very noble form. This idea has 
struck root in our country; those very things which you regard as 
_.. objectionable go to make-up the constitution of a national 
Church of England. Any constitution may become intolerable— 
a national Church constitution is no exception to that rule, nor 
is any other Church constitution that I know of. It’s time enough 
to cry when we are hurt. You talk of ‘the Crown rights of the 
- Lord Jesus Christ’. I am not used to that phrase, and I don’t 
- quite know whatit means, but I agree with Hooker and others of 
our great English writers that when we acknowledge the King as 
Supreme Governor of the Church in this Christian nation, we 
do no dishonour whatever to Jesus Carist as Head of the Whole 
Church. 

N. M.: We do seriously differ in opinion, but our differences 
hardly seem to me to be ultimate. You do not wish the Church 
of England to be partial and sectarian, and I am sure you would 
not insist upon State dominance over the Church. I, on the other 
side, am not a Nonconformist for fun or out of mere dissidence, 
nor do I repudiate in principle the idea of a national Church. I 
strongly suspect that if you and I were made joint dictators, we 
could come to an honourable and mutually satisfactory agree- 

ment, and I suggest that now we explore together that measure 
of agreement which we have already. But in doing so we ought 
to remind ourselves, and any who may still be listening to us, 
that neither of us is wholly typical, and that in practice the sons 
of Zeruiah, by which I mean the indefatigable warriors in our 
different camps, will be too much for us. Our problem is in 
practice vastly complicated by a long inheritance of bitterness 
__and misunderstanding and by extreme men of various per- 
suasions. 

J. C.: I’m very glad to hear you say that. We do differ in 
opinion, and pretty seriously. All the same I think you are right 
when you say that our differences are not ultimate. I believe 

_ you and I could reach a working understanding, and to speak 
y, I believe that ultimately I am nearer to you than to an 


“as 


that the gravest threat to the. ideal which I defend does not 
today come from the Free Churches, but from within the 
Established Church. 
N. M.: I have no interest in religious uniformity, but I con- 
- fess that I long to see in England a truly national Church. I hope 
that there may yet be a healing of our divisions through religious 
insight and mutual understanding and not under mere stress of 
economic pressure. I with you, of course, that Christianity 
is an international religion, and we-.sadly need the Christian 
Internationale. We need what we have come to call a national 
Church or a Church nationally organised for reasons both 


size, and that size to a Church is spiritually dangerous, because 
jt tends to bureaucracy, uniformity and the suppression of 
freedom. We must not forget those grave disadvantages, but 
we need a national Church, that is, the organised fellowship 

=. , at any ordinary parish. You will find the vicar and 
his curate often making heroic efforts to minister to the spiritual 


- 


_ important section in my own Communion. Indeed, I believe . 


practical. and spiritual. It is true there is no value in mere 


and co-operation of all Christians as far as possible in order. 
‘orm the task which is clearly laid upon us. Look, for. 
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needs of a big locality except in so far yas members of the- 
parish have, so to speak, contracted out of the system; the 

Parish Church will offer only one type of worship, it will appeal 

only sectionally; the task of caring for the real spiritual needs of” 
the district is far beyond the powers and even the gifts of its 

present staff, while many of those who should be the strongest 

leaders and helpers have ‘contracted out’ and attend one of the 

Free Churches, where they enjoy a very genuine and deep 
Christian fellowship, but sectional and largely isolated. If, 

instead of living in isolation or competition, the Christian com- 

munities were united for service, how infinitely more effective 

they would be for the Church’s direct work of evangelism and 

pastoral oversight; for the provision of clubs, recreations, and 

opportunities for a fuller life which every neighbourhood needs _ 
and which ‘charity’ and goodwill must always provide; and, last, 

for making effective intervention in the whole corporate life of 

the district. The same applies on the national scale. We may be 

more comfortable in our separate conventicles, but the cause of 

Christ requires that we should stand shoulder to shoulder and 

act together. That is the practical issue. 

The spiritual issue I can put more briefly. Very many Free 
Churchmén are occasional conformists, but few have much idea 
of what the Church of England means. to those who love her 
from within; and the average Anglican ignorance of the life and 
practice of the Free Churches is even worse, Anglican, Metho- 
dist and, let us say, Congregational types of piety are very 
different. I should not dream of saying that one is more Christian 
than another, and I certainly do not want to see a forced amal- 
gam of the three; but we inherit alike one common faith and one 
common task, and we ought to be organised for brotherly 
fellowship and co-operation. You understand, then, that for 
myself I long to see a national Church and I take no pleasure in 
Nonconformity for its own sake. I seem to myself to agree with 
you about a natfonal Church, but what about an established 
Church? I do not know how to say a final yes or no to that, 
till the term ‘established’ is more clearly defined. While you 
delight in, or are satisfied with, the present establishment, I 
fect — hopeless, but perhaps you will come to meet me 

ere 
J. C.: I am all with you in what you say as to the need for: 
unity and fellowship between the different bodies of Christians, 
both on practical and on spiritual grounds. I want, like you, to 
encourage co-operation and brotherly relations. I want to see the 
unity of the Body of Christ reflected in our organisation. But on 
Establishment in the general sense that the Church of England 
as the national Church should remain under public control, I do 
not withdraw. I think it vital in our present conditions to stand 
by this. I believe it answers to a reality in the religious condition 
of the English people, which is not represented by any other 
denomination, and least of all by the Episcopalian sect, which 
you might help to create, if you forced Disestablishment, in the 
actual conditions in which we all have to live. 

N. M.: We have considerable agreement as well as some dis~ 
agreement. About the idea of a national Church we are largely 
of one mind, but whereas you think we have a national Church 
now, I think we ought to have one as soon as possible. As 
regards Establishment, you thoroughly believe in the present 
form of what I call subjection of the Church to the State. I take 
the strongest exception to this on the ground of Churchman- 
ship, but whether I object to every kind of Establishment on 
principle I hardly know, for we have. come to no definition of 
Establishment. But I want to make it quite clear that I do not 
believe in the secular State. The State must recognise religion 
or perish. It cannot contract out of its obligation to obey the 
law of God, and there is only one God. If Establishment can 
mean a due recognition of the Church by the State, I think I 
have no quarrel with you about that. But it must not be the 
subjection of the Church to the State, but the due and proper 
deference of the State to a divine and international society. 

J. C.: For my last word, I will underline our agreements. 
We both think we ought to have a national Church, and neither 
of us believes. in the secular State. It’s a great thing to hear that 
common ground made clear. As you say, we have not arrived 
at a definition of Establishment, but I think it is more serious 
that we have not arrived at a definition of the Disestablishment 
that you would like to see. Of course I think your phrase ‘the } 
subjection of the:Church to the State’ begs the question. You 
don’t approve of the position of Crown and Parliament in our 
Church constitution. But it is precisely this that gives the laity 
a really effective sayin Church affairs. I feel sure you could 
not just abolish these rights of Crown and Parliament and leave 
the Church of England otherwise unchanged. I think there is 
another way out. Meantime we have to some extent a common 
goal, and that may bring us nearer together than we are yet. 
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"Richard. W 5 Church — Kee. : 


By the Rev. Canon A. C. DEANE 


We print here the last of the talks on the Scribes of the English Church. Future contributions to the series ie the Mason 


of the Temple, Professor Raven and Prebendary Mackay, will deal with some of the Rulers, Prophets and Parish Priests 
famous in English Church history 


OU couldn’t easily find two clerics less alike than 
George Crabbe, with whom I dealt a fortnight ago, and 
Richard William Church, my present subject. It was, 
- of course, Crabbe’s poetry which gained him his place 
in my team of Scribes, and his poetry, as we saw, was remark- 
ably in advance of his age. Apart from that, he was just a 
typical easy-going parson of the eighteenth century. Church 
was a leader in that great nineteenth-century revival which, 
among its other results, immensely raised the standard of life. 
and devotion among the English clergy. Church’s humility, 
his hatred of anything like self-advertisement, have caused 
people rather to forget how great his influence was. He him- 
self wrote a history, still the standard work on the subject, 
of the first stage of the Oxford Movement, describing events 
in which he had been intimately concerned. It is a large 
volume, of four hundred pages, but his own name isn’t men- 
tioned in it. Once in the preface, in two footnotes, and once 
on the last page you will find the pronoun ‘Il’—four times in 
four hundred pages. 
_Let me put. before you in outline the story of Richard 


Church’s life. Those unhappy people who have to memorise 


biographies for the base purposes of examinations must wish 
that the lives of other famous men were arranged with the 
remarkable symmetry of Church’s. In his nineteenth year he 
went to Oxford, and remained there for nineteen years. Then 
he moved to a country parish, and, after nineteen years in it, 
was appointed Dean of St. Paul’s. He held the Deanery for yet 


another nineteen years, and then he died. Much of his boyhood . 


was spent abroad. He came to Oxford in 1833;' the year in 


which Keble preached the famous sermon which has been - 


accounted the beginning of the Oxford Movement. In 1838 
he was elected to a Fellowship at Oriel College. One of his un- 
successful rivals for this honour, Mark Pattison, wrote, ‘There 
was such a moral beauty about Church that they could not help 


taking him’. It is impossible in a brief space even to sketch the 


history of the Oxford Movement, and most of us heard very 
much about it at last year’s centenary. But you will remember 


how great a part in the: Movement the members of the Oriel - 


common-room played—Keble, Froude, Newman, and Church 
himself. With Newman his friendship was very close, and was 
unbroken by differences of opinion. It was Church who, as one 
of the Proctors, prevented the formal condemnation by the 
University of Newman’s Tract 90. And when in 1845 came 
the tremendous strain of Newman’s secession to Rome—and 


he had many followers—it made simply the whole difference 


to the future of the Anglican body that such men as Pusey, 
Keble, Mozley and Church stood fast—men whose learning 
eyeryone admitted, whose characters everyone admired. 

In 1853 Church. "left Oxford to become Rector of Whatley, 
in Somersetshire. What a huge change, from his Oxford life, 


with its crowded intellectual interests and controversies 'and 


friendships, to a remote Somersetshire village with a totah 
population of two hundred! There had been no resident parson 
for years; bcth church and rectory. were decaying; the agri- 
cultural labourers were deeply suspicious of. strangers. His 
friends must have wondered how the shy, fastidious scholar 


could exist in such surroundings. The answer was that he got 


on amazingly well and was completely happy. Soon after his 
artival he married, and so was no longer solitary. But he loved 


‘his work, his parish, his people, and soon they were devoted to 


him. ‘He were such a gentleman and such a friend to we’, 
observed one of them in later years. ‘The only criticism came 
from a villager who protested, as one unfairly deprived of his 
accustomed recreation, that a man didn’t dare beat his wife 
since the new rector came. When two drunken men had a 
serious fight it was this Oxford don who was sent for hastily 


to separate them. He visited indefatigably, taught in the 


schools, organised sports, got money from his friends to restore 
the church, preached in it most simple sermons phrased in- 


his colleagues on the 
-when we think of what St. Paul’s, ‘the parish church 


beautiful English. As I can only allow oscie one quanta 


from his sermons, it shall come from the last one«at- oe 


Some of you will be reminded by it of Newman’s famous 


sermon of farewell at Littlemore. It shows Church when he | 
has laid aside his usual reserve. It shows, too, what this tiny — 
rural parish has come to mean to him after nineteen years. He 
is leaving it to become Dean of St. Paul’s. 
conservative his villagers are and begs them to be fair to his 
successor. ‘Do not let yourselves make comparisons between — 
the old and the new, at least against the new. Probably you ~ 
would be wrong. At any rate, there are more right ways than 


one, and a thing is not right merely because you are accus- 


tomed to it’. He begs their forgiveness for his shortcomings, he 
urges them to end any quarrels there may be among them- 
selves. Then he says: ‘And now the end is come. We shall go 
home to our firesides, never more to meet as we have met this 
afternoon, as we have met well nigh every Sunday afternoon 


for nearly nineteen years. And is not the time short? . .. “Man ae 


goeth forth to his work and to his labour until the evening”. 
And the evening, the last evening, is here. O kind and loving 
friends, O warm-hearted and attached neighbours, O loyal 
affectionate hearts, we must be. together no more. You have 


been to me what no other people have ever been to me, what r= 


cannot hope that any others ever will be. There is but one 
place where again we can be together, and that is not on this — 
side of the grave. Here we part for good. . ... Let us look on to. 
that other meeting and. being together. Let us wait, and help — 
one another, and remember one another till that meeting 
comes; it will not be long coming’. So he goes. But, by his own: 
special wish, it was to Whatley that his body was brought for 
burial. 

I must not leave you with any idea that. Church. was a 
recluse through those nineteen years in a country parish.. 


Through them all he kept in touch with the ecclesiastical - 


movements and controversies that: were being carried on else- 
where, while he was also an industrious author and journalist. 
As far back as 1846, in his Oxford days, he had helped to found - 
the Guardian newspaper—the first number of which, by the 
way, appeared on the same day as the first number of Ti he Daily 


News under the editorship of Charles Dickens. Journalists 
‘can feel that Richard Church, saint and scholar as he was, 


belonged to their fellowship also, knew the strain of having to 
write a leader on an intricate subject against time, knew the 
relief that comes when the paper has been put to bed. He con- 
tributed also to The Times and The Saturday Review. His vari- 


ous books are written in admirably pellucid English, and are © 


remarkable, both for their range of knowledge and their charity 
of judgment. It was Mr. Gladstone who insisted on dragging 
Church from his little country parish to the Deanery of St. 


Paul’s. Only after long persuasion did the Prime Minister e. : 


succeed, Even after committing himself to accept, Church 
wrote a sad letter to a friend, saying that he ought never to have" 
consented. But Gladstone’s "choice was soon abundantly justi- 


_ fied. If it was true, as Church realised, that a great work needed 


to be done at St. Paul’s, it was also true that Church did it 
greatly. Do you remember Charles Kingsley’s picture of St. 


-Paul’s as it was in his day? ‘The afternoon service was pro- 


ceeding. The organ droned ‘sadly in its iron cage to a few 
musical amateurs. Some nursery-maids and foreign sailors 
stared about within the spiked felons -dock which shut off the 
body of the Cathedral, and tried in vain to hear what was going — 


on inside the choir. "The scanty service rattled in the vast 


building, like a kernel too small for its shell’. The task of bring- 
ing new life to St. Paul’s had already been begun when Church 
arrived, and he found invaluable ieipes4 in Canon Gregory, © 
with: his energy and financial eiesarg tomers Tape whose — 
preaching drew great congregations, After che had among — 
pag Newbolt and Scott pollens pe 
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tragic condition a century ago, we must recognise that to no 
man is a larger share of the credit due than to Richard 
illiam Church. Throughout his years in London, too, he 


affairs. No one could help revering him. Quiet and modest as 

he was, no man was more courageous and outspoken when, in 
$ view, some great principle or some essential doctrine 
emed at stake. And, as long before at Oxford, his charity, his 
sane judgment, his power of putting aside all but the highest 
standards, proved a powerful influence for peace, and a salu- 
tary check upon hot-headed extremists. Apart from. other 
methods, too, such as his sermons and published writings, he 
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EBRUARY may be the shortest month of the year, but 
to me it always seems the longest. Anyhow, it’s gone now, 
and good riddance to it. The almond blossom and the 
ff crocuses are out, and I shall soon be able to leave off my 
___ winter overcoat and get really busy. This month is a good time 
to tidy up the plants in the rock garden, and also to plant a few 
new ones. By new ones, I mean something that you haven’t 
- tried before. This year I’m having a shot at some of the late 
flowering gentians, sino-ornata, septemfida and farrert. I have 
a tried-farreri before, but it fizzled out, so I am making a special 
pocket of soil for it, largely leaf mould and sand, with plenty of 
‘drainage underneath. It is a fascinating flower, with its big 
trumpets of .clear Cambridge blue. Sino-ornata. is. a much 
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e- deeper blue, and is more accommodating. A well-drained sandy . 


q soil free from lime seems to suit it admirably. I saw a lovely 
border of it last autumn flowering in company with the pink 
Belladonna lily—a combination I commend to those of you who 
like bright colours. The strong point about these gentians is that 
__-they flower in the late summer, when colour in the ordinary 
___rockery is scarce. My own little rockery is ina rather conspicuous 
place, and I like to keep it bright and colourful all through the 
summer if possible—not an easy matter if you are of an orthodox 
turn of mind, and insist on sticking to Alpine plants alone. But 
_ I don’t! I fill up the bare and untidy spaces with dwarf growing 
ee annuals. Last summer, sometime in August, a friend of mine 
who is an: Alpine enthusiast called to see me, and, looking 
___ through the window he was. immediately struck. by the bright 
: ‘g colours in the rockery. ‘What a lovely spot of blue that is’, he 
4 remarked, ‘what is it?” and off he went to get a closer look. When 
he got there he nearly gasped with disgust. ‘Lobelia!’ ‘Yes’, I 
said, ‘six pennyworth of plants I bought from the greengrocer, 


& and that dainty silvery little carpet, flowing out between the - 


rg stones, represents a penny packet of sweet alyssum’. But he 
: ‘was no longer interested, although he had previously admired 
the general effect. Now if that lobelia had been some rare plant 
_- from_-Central China, with.a name. like Anderoculacemum 
A Bunkumemsis, he would probably have raved about it for days, 
but lobelia in the rock garden! Perhaps he was right. I daresay 
a good many of my gardening ideas are rank heresy, but I 
-__¢an’t help it. I yield to no one in my love of Alpine flowers, 
and if I could afford a big and well-planned rock garden, where 


& 

4 I could build up a museum of rare plants, nothing could give 
-_-me greater pleasure, but such things are beyond the scope of 
many of our small gardens, and we have to adapt our ideas to 
the available space and circumstances, so I shall continue to 


grow annuals in my rockery, and if I can pass on to you the 
amount of pleasure they have given me, I shall be quite unre- 
__ pentant. Here are a few of my favourite rock garden annuals, 
which grow easily and look very pretty among the stones: 
_ Limranthes Douglasti, a white flower with a yellow centre, 
__ which is nearly always covered with bees: Phacelia campanu- 
laria, dark blue bell-shaped flowers: Linaria, commonly called 
‘toad flax’, which has dainty flowers like tiny snapdragons in 
many colours: Portulaca, a creeping plant covered with many- 
- __ coloured flowers: Tagetes, like miniature yellow marigolds: 
___ Alyssum, Lilac Queen, which produces a scented cushion of 
a soft lilac shade: Dwarf Coreopsis in shades of chocolate and 
___yellow: and Swanriver Daisies in great variety. All these are 
quite hardy and can be sown where they are to flower. 
___ Here is a word of advice intended especially for the menfolk. 
If your garden is big enough and lends itself to such ideas, set 
aside a corner somewhere for growing flowers for cutting. 
Generally speaking, men don’t seem to like cutting the flowers; 
-__ even professional gardeners get ve 
J have’ known gardens’ where the lady of the house wouldn’t 
dare to cut a bunch of her own flowers without the .gardener’s 
permission, Not long ago I was being shown round the gardens 
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its past will enable us to face its future with wider charity, 


strong faith, unconquerable hope. 
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of a famous nobleman, and presently we came to a kind of 
annexe outside the kitchen garden wall, which was simply a 
mass of flowers; dahlias, carnations, sweet peas, roses, corn- 
flowers and all-sorts of annuals and perennials mixed up to- 
gether. The gardener explained that this was ‘her ladyship’s 
garden’, ‘You see’, he said, ‘we’ve got three ladies in the house 
and they all like cutting flowers. Well, I can’t have *em inter- 
fering with the beds and borders, so I grow these specially for 
cutting, then they can help themselves whenever they like’. 

Towards the end of this month is a good time to plant 
gladioli; they make a fine show in the late summer. Like all the 
florists’. flowers, their numbers have increased enormously of 
late years, and there are now hundreds of varieties, to choose 
from. The large-flowered types are very beautiful, but they 
are rather inclined to look top-heavy, and unless you stake them 
carefully some of them are almost sure to topple over. The 
primulinus hybrids are much lighter and more graceful and are 
very nice for cutting. Personally I think: the gladioli- look 
best in the mixed flower border, planted here and there among 
the other plants, in groups of about half.a dozen. With their 
spikes surrounded by other plants they don’t look so. stiff and 
heavy as they do when they stand alone, and the foliage of other 
plants helps to hold them up, so that you don’t need a forest 
of stakes to spoil the look of them. 


Another good feature of any flower border is a group of lilies 
here and there. Try a bulb or two of the magnificent Lilium 
auratum, and a few groups of the golden-throated © Liliwn 


_regale, both of which are worth growing for their wonderful 


scent alone. Lily bulbs like a well-drained soil, and it is a good 
plan, when you plant them, to put a handful of gravel or sand 
under each bulb. Plant them about five inches deep and make 
the soil nicely firm, but not hard. Get big bulbs if you can; they 
may cost a little more, but they give much better results. 

Get all your climbers tied up securely, and have a look 
round the rustic work, and the stakes of trees and standard 
roses, before the March winds begin to blow. It’s very annoying 
to have to rescue a part of your rose arbour or pergola from the 
next-door garden, especially if you are not on very good terms 
with the neighbours. 

This is going to be a busy month in the kitchen garden. 
Practically all the early vegetables can be sown. now. Short 
horn carrots, turnips, spinach, onions and lettuces. should all 
be in before the month is out. Also another sowing of early 
peas, and towards the middle of the month, if the weather is 
favourable, plant a couple of rows of early potatoes; such as 
Duke of York, or Sharpes Express, but leave the main crops 
till next month. ; 

There are two rather uncommon vegetables I should like 
you to try this year; the first is seakale. Forced seakale, which is 
cooked something after the manner of asparagus, has a delicate, 
subtle flavour. It is also quite good eaten raw as a salad. You 
can get the roots or crowns from any good seedsman, and all 
you do now is to plant them out a foot apart in rows and let 
them grow on ready for forcing in the winter and early spring. 
The other vegetable I had in mind is the Chinese artichoke. This 
produces large numbers of pretty little curly white roots which 
have a very pleasant flavour. Most good seedsmen supply 
the little tubers by the pound, ready for planting, and all you 
do is to plant them out in rows like potatoes, and dig them up 
at the end of the season. 

_ Look out for weeds this month, Whenever you find yourselves 
hard up for a job, fetch out the hoe and scratch over the surface 
‘soil, weeds or no weeds, not only among the vegetables, but in 
the flower borders too, particularly among the growing bulbs. 
‘They: will be all the better for having the surface soil kept 
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Points from Letters 


_ Owing to the pressure upon its space, THE LISTENER is able to publish only a selection from the correspondence which it receives, 


Correspondents are asked to write briefly and to the point, and are reminded that name and address must always be given, even where 
their publication is not desired. THE LISTENER, of course, undertakes no responsibility for the views expressed in these columns. 


Craftsmanship in English Furniture 

Belatedly, I am afraid, I have read Mr. R. M. Y. Gleadowe’s 
sixth contribution to THE LISTENER, on ‘Craftsmanship and 
Design’ in British Art. Among much which is valuable and 
suggestive he makes some most singular statements about 
movable furniture, particularly when he comes to the eighteenth 
century. It is extraordinary how those who have not specialised 
in the subject never fail to perpetrate capital blunders whenever 
they come to write on that theme. Mr. Gleadowe writes about 
half-a-dozen sentences on the furniture of the eighteenth 
century, and in that space there is scarcely one assertion (or 
inference) which can pass’ unchallenged. He assures his 
readers that ‘about 1750 begins the reign of mahogany and 
Chippendale’. The one is a misstatement, the other a suggestio 
falsi. Mahogany, in spite of a considerable use of walnut, was 
the most fashionable material at least as early as 1725. Chippen- 
dale owes his fame to the publication of his book, The Gentleman 
and Cabinet-makers’ Director—he was only one among many 
highly skilled makers, and throughout the whole of his active 
career seems never to have received a commission from the 
Crown: this at a time when it was acquiring the magnificent 
furniture, still in the Royal collections, by. such makers ~as 
Bradburn and the firm of Vile and Cobb. 

Mr. Gleadowe remarks that at first (about 1750) the furniture 
was both sensible and sensitive; ‘but soon a fantastic rococo of 
Chinese, classical and Gothic styles, largely inspired by foreign 
examples, under Sheraton, Adams and Kent, makes our 
furniture a dainty and fanciful bric-4-brac, marvellously made 
but easily broken’. I pass over the question how ‘a fantastic 
rococo’ can be compounded out of these other styles, though 
I always supposed it in furniture to be recognised as a distinct 
style, with the Chinese and Gothic in the nature of tributaries. 
But really Sheraton, Adams (sic) and Kent are an astonishing 
team to drive together! William Kent, the most fashionable of 
Early Georgian architects and designers, died in 1748. His 
ponderous designs for furniture, an English version of the 
Venetian baroque style, is poles asunder from Adam’s delicate 
and restrained classicism. As for Sheraton, he was, of course, 
a potent influence through his published designs, though it is 
doubtful if he ever possessed a workshop. I should have 
thought that the lasting properties of the best furniture in the 
Adam and Sheraton styles had been amply proved by the 
survival of great quantities in such fine preservation after a 
century and a half: still, Mr. Gleadowe finds it ‘easily broken’. 
But by far his most sensational discovery is that Kent (notorious 
in his own age for his ‘heavy hand’) was responsible for ‘dainty 
and fanciful bric-a-brac’. Has Mr. Gleadowe, I wonder, ever 
seen a piece of the ponderous furniture designed by Kent? 
Incidentally, I rather suspect that. he thinks Kent made 
furniture. 

Highgate RALPH EDWARDS 


Paul Klee 

There is a strange and persistent phobia being revealed by two 
of your correspondents (Mrs. Turner and Mr. Poole)—namely, 
the adult scorn for the artistic productions of children. Corres- 
pondent A favours general suppression on the grounds of pub- 
lic nuisance, and putting the child’s work into a drawer, for 
superior and indulgent inspection by the parent only. B went-to 
study modern art and was chagrined when he discovered that 
what he had taken to be the masterpieces of Matisse, Picasso, 
Nash or Klee, were the works of local school children. 

Why must excellent people go on airing their scorn for works 
which are produced at an age when the creative instinct is purest 
and almost universal, before the bourgeois doctrines of western 
civilisation have slammed the lid on ‘all that artistic nonsense’? 
To anybody like myself who daily sees children. occupied in 
these ‘perpetrations’, it is obvious that, given the right atmos- 
phere, they.are the result of remarkable concentration on formal 
values, combined very often with unerring instinct for line and 
colour, Surely it is very childish to pooh-pooh these revelations 
of the human mind when it is at its liveliest and most delightful 
stage of development. However, it is encouraging to learn that 


B felt humiliated when the attendant at the gallery revealed the 
horrible truth about the origin of the works; perhaps he will 
soon be humble enough to approach a work by Klee, or for that 
matter any other work of art. 
Bedford School G. C. BARTON 


Your correspondent, Mr. Porteus, evidently writes under great 
restraint, so perhaps it is not surprising that he has been able to 
preserve so few of the courtesies of controversy. Had he read 
and understood my letter he would have seen that I do not 
‘proceed to deny delicate sensibility of line to Mr. Klee’—I left 
that point open, and asked Mr. Read for further explanation of 
a statement which was not well illustrated in his article. But =» 
Mr. Porteus is not a person with whom I should feel satis- 
faction in exchanging the pleasures of malice. 

Mr. Read is a far more instructive critic, but alas! on this one 
point he is still all sweetness and no light. The argument thatan = 
artist’s line is expressive of his personality is, I think, sound and —s 
obvious, but does not get us very far. Line cannot be detached. 
as a separate quality, regardless of the artist’s intention and 
accomplishment. Perhaps Mr. Read will write on the subject 
again with more relevant illustrations. I am interested to see that | 
there is to be a publication of Mr. Klee’s drawings. I shall waste a 
no time in looking over them when they appear shortly on ‘the . 
secondhand bookstalls. 

Guildford R. W. ALSTON © - 


[This correspondence is now closed —EDITOR, THE LISTENER] 
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Whither Britain? 


One must feel grateful to the Hon. Quintin Hogg for his provo- 
cative talk.on “Whither Britain?’ I appreciate his lack of time 
to go very far into one phase of such an exhaustive subject, but 
I should have liked to have heard more of his financial eco- 
nomics. He seems to dismiss the matter in these words: 

There is no vast reservoir of money upon which you can draw in 
the shape of direct taxation. . . . There must be profits out of indus- 
try or finance or trade which you can tax. There is no equally vast 
reservoir of potential credit which you can simply tap by raising loans 


as others seem to suppose, unless there are past profits to invest, and 
future profits to pay the loan back with interest. 


I have italicised what appears to me to be the weak pillar in . 

his financial economies. May I suggest that it is just this snow- ; 
ball principle of recurring profit, loan, investment, profit, which 
is responsible for the ‘agony of boom and slump” he condemns? 
Are not booms due to this expansion of credit, and re-invest- 
ment of profits; and are not slumps due to the inevitable crash 
which comes when commerce, industry, trade can no longer 
bear the inflated burden? Where has all the capital produced 
in the past three centuries gone? What happened to four-fifths 
of the French franc, one-third of the U.S. dollar, two-fifths of 
the pound sterling, the billions lost on Wall Street in 1929, 
fifty per cent. of the world’s silver basis currency, the old Ger- 
man mark, wiped out war debts; and hosts of defaults? 

With what should we pay the interest if all these slumps and 
defaults had not happened? It may be granted that the inflated 
billions of Wall Street did not actually exist, but bank loans on 
the scrip nevertheless paid the usual interest. Would it not 
appear that financiers, or their systems, go om creating new 
capital, largely mythical, out of current profits, and debiting 
future business—trade or industry—with a burden of interest “%, 
largely according to expectations (one might say, speculations) - 
without relation to. the future world’s purchasing power or — 
ability to absorb? Owing to this multiplication of capital-credit, ee 
very little of which has any relation to gold or other basis, there 
is a multiplication of interest charges, which bears not the 
slightest physical or monetary relation to the gross value of E 
business. Consequently, when world trade, industry, commerce 
cease to provide sufficient profit to enable the required amount —_ 
of-interest to be peeled off, there is panic and a slump. Any —# 
financial remedy. must lie in the direction of a new value of 
‘money—a re-apportionment. of the earning power of capital in — 
relation to the true, not the anticipated, demand..One does. not 
need to go to Marx for ideas; for capitalists, themselves, have 
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j e King’s s Tryall’ 
hope you will allow me to reply to ee ee ef Mr. F. te 
Tayward, ‘since his zeal for Cromwell and his creatures has led 
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Peters was not debauched though we only have his own word 
for it, but he was clearly one of the crazy fanatics whom the 
crafty ‘Protector’ found to be useful tools. It-is well authenti- 
_ cated that Colonel Hewson spat in the King’s face and that he 
‘was promoted, by Cromwell therefore. The Downes episode 
; based on Cromwell’s own statement, so it is surprising that 
>. Mr. “Hayward will not accept it. His wild statement that the 
_ King was ‘an advocate of torture’ is so silly that it needs no 
-Tefutation, -and when he goes on to say that Charles had ‘driven 
— one of the most patient -and law-abiding peoples in the world into 


tirely one of the rich bourgeois class—landowners, capitalists, 
and slave-holders—and that there was little enthusiasm for the 
parliamentary | cause among the people, for whom the King, in 
spite of upper-class opposition, had made ‘so much provision 
of work for the able-bodied and so complete a system of looking 
: after the more Headly classes’ oA 

_ Codford hors te 3 


The Tolpuddle Miactyie 3 


‘There are several historical inaccuracies in the review a I. M. 
_ Parsons of the book The Tolpuddle Martyrs in THE LIsTENER of 
_ February 28. (1) The men were not transported for trying to get 
~ a ' the wages of agricultural labourers raised. They were charged 
_ with administering an illegal oath. (2) They were not tried under 
____ a Jaw which ‘had only just been passed’. The law under which 
: they were tried was passed in 1797. (3) The trial did not give 
_-_—s am impetus to the trade-union movement. 
— I would recommend the reviewer to read Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb’s. History of Trades Unionism. His ignorance is unpar- 
__ donable. He cannot have read the book hei is. supposed. to have 
Be : reviewed. 3 
< Stockport 


The Fir Bolg 
I am surprised that even suet cacti senciaes as ai fent 
__ Hubert and Professor Eoin MacNeill should attempt to speak 
with authority on the Fir Bolg. This legendary people is appar- 
_ ently only known from its contact with another legendary race, 
the dé Danan. I do not think it is mentioned in Greek history. 

The word ‘bolg’ means either a bag or a paunch. It may appear 

__ in the name of this race because they were migratory and carried 

their baggage with them, or it is perhaps nothing more than an 
unflattering allusion to the dimensions of their bellies. 

Dartford — CHARLES D. REGAN | 


I think a more plausible reapisinetin of Fir Bolg is that bolg 
-- means quiver. The word quiver occurs six times in the Old 
bs Testament and each time Bedell in his Irish Bible translates it 
% __ bolgin—a diminutive of bolg. The Fir Bolg were the first 
invaders of Ireland who were armed wie actus which they 
carried in their Pale minis 4S 
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ie fidnsscial Buen 

a ‘Professor John, Hilton is, I think, wrong in his disbelief that 
never again will it ue possible for us to employ the whole of our 
__ people, unless . . . ” The present tendency of machine pro- 
a ~ duction is towards the limit where all work would be done by 
“machine and none by man. This limit, where, under the present 


z _ “hear enough to make employment for all impossible, unless for 
- short hours. But Professor Hilton realises that the machine 
men out of work temporarily, at any rate, and concludes 
with a plea that we should regard ‘those temporarily displaced 
. by ‘machinery and left unabsorbed as having suffered that the 
; benefit, and as being entitled to a treatment 

y on a basis, not of relief of necessity, but of 
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him into serious inaccuracy. It may be, as he says, that Hugh © 


vil war’ it is necessary to point out that the Rebellion was - 


economic system, no one would have | any wages and industry > 
would stop, could never be reached, but it is already approached 


ation’; My gnand ‘because paat seems to me 


‘of the ‘machine that has. put them out of work, without, Se with 
the. dole, reducing the other people’s claim. Only by ie 


this can. industry be revived and a decent standard of living, i 


made available for eveRVORE: ey 
_ Cambridge las 


Check Union 


With reference to the lecture of Mr: Hutchinson on the relations 
of churches to one another, I would argue that it is very 
necessary to draw distinctions, based, in the case of unions,, 
on the different circumstances of the uniting churches. Many 
benefits have arisen from unions between churches . with 
affinities in matters of church order, church. tradition and 
sentiment, There have been many such unions. The recent 
Methodist Union has been one of them. But denominational 
~ unity may be more difficult to achieve when church bodies are 
marked more by divergence in order and tradition than by 


ma 
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affinity. The recent Church Union in Canada has not been 


a harmonious incorporation.- Methodist, Congregational and 
Presbyterian bodies were facing each other; but in the end 
the Presbyterian Church was split in two. The failure points 
to the risks involved. 

In regard to the relations of the churches to ihe state, Mr. 
Hutchinson was vigorous in his praise of the Church situation 
in Scotland, and of the Church of Scotland Bills of 1921 and 
1925. I may not have heard him aright, but he seemed to be 
unaware of the existence of any dissenting minority after the 
Union in Scotland in 1929. I can assure him that a dissentient 
United: Free Church exists. I suggest that we distinguish 
again and regard the state also as another factor, a tertium quid, 
in the relations of the churches to each other. The experiences 
of the Mission Field, Mr. Hutchinson argued, have shown the 
harm of separation in the churches and the need of unity. I 


~ suggest that, in the results of our Colonial experiences, in the 


impacts there of state and church, we find already settled the 
civil question. 
Ollaberry, Shetland Ss. ae FINLAYSON 
‘Sense and Poetry’ 
It has not apparently occurred to Miss Barne that she and Mr. 
‘Sparrow and the Times Literary Supplement are by no means the 
first to decry the writings of such authors as James Joyce and 
T. S. Eliot, nor is there anything particularly ‘courageous’ in 
having done so. In fact, anyone who attacks the work of an 
original artist is sure of the complacent applause of a world 
whose faculties are deadened by the cheap misery and expensive 
horror of the times. In the words of Young, ‘Dwarf-understand- 
ings, measuring others by their own standard, are apt to think 
they see a monster, when they see a man. And indeed it seems 
to be the amends which nature makes to those whom she has not 
blessed with an elevation of mind, to indulge them in the com- 
fortable mistake, that all is wrong, which falls not within the 
“narrow limits of their own comprehensions and relish’. . 
Your REVIEW 


British Rule in Kenya sot 
I am sorry you published Miss Stamp’s letter, with its bitter 
allusion to our record in Kenya. Miss Stamp is probably under 
the impression that we have dispossessed the natives of their 
lands there: but the Morris Carter Government Commission is 
on the point of reporting, after a long protracted enquiry, on 
that question, which might well be considered for the present as 
sub judice. Having seen some of the evidence, I venture to 
predict that the Report will prove a pleasant disappointment to 
Miss Stamp and many others who have been misled into her 
way of thinking. Miss Stamp’s experience of the colony is no 
‘doubt more extensive than my own, which lasted only 16 years: 
but I must say I know of nothing in our record there which is 
inconsistent with that ‘splendid tradition for fair play and 
liberty’ to which Mr. Wells refers, and very much of which we 
have every reason to be proud. ; 
Lymington’ J. A. WATSON 

The Supernormal Mind 

The subconscious mind now being studied by Professor 
Seligman has ‘been known to, and exploited by, highly civilised 
taces in India from time immemorial. The seer or mystic is the 
whole man, with sleepless powers and ever-growing faculties. 
AN was recognised by the Early Church and Cultivated in the 
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Arcane Discipline. To receive Communion in those days was an 


experience of discarnate life. After strict preparation, purifica< 
tions of body and mind, the neophyte was laid under'a pall in 
_ the choir beneath the ever-burning lamp. During the ecstasy he 
»-realised his true self, as an entity free from the body that dies; 
independent of the sense-life; radiant and immortal. In Ancient 


Greece this experience was called the Temple-sleep ‘or incu- 


_bation-rite.. It was carefully induced in a purified and protected 


place and then only to an aspirant of stainless character and 
perfect health. Age was no obstacle, but there must be health. 


Healing powers were attributed to this supernormal experi- 
ence and oracular advice concerning the future. These faculties’ 


are known in India today and are not the figments of savage 
superstitions. The powers of conquest over pain, fire-walking, 
also levitation and walking on the water are still known to the 


wise men in the East and to their Pupils; as they. were in the first . 


days of the Christian Era. 
Hurstpierpoint 


Ritual and Medicine eng 
Professor C. G. Seligman in his talk on ‘Ritual and Medicine’ 
published in the issue of THE LiIsTENER of February 14, says 
that ‘dancing or any violent exercise leads to the outpouring 
from the adrenal gland of an increased amount of its secretion 
which is so well known to constrict the arteries and thus 
diminish bleeding that it is used for this purpose in medicine’. 
The physiological action of adrenaline on the blood vessels 
is, however, restricted to those which derive a vaso-motor nerve 
supply from the sympathetic nervous system. Thus, whilst it 
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© produces constriction of the arterioles of the skin, the splanchnic 


area, and the abdominal viscera there is evidence that its effect 
on the blood vessels of the skeletal muscles is one of dilatation 
rather than contraction. There is no doubt that, during exercise, 
there occurs a dilatation—not a constriction—of the arteries 
“which supply the muscles. 

Margate _ T. FRANCIS JARMAN 


Psychic Phenomena 


-Your reviewer is an expert in the art of suggestio falsi. Mr. 
Thorogood’s admirable report, The ‘Walter’ Hands, was ‘be- 


lated’ simply because immense pains were taken to obtain, under 
_ perfect ‘test’-conditions, not only ‘Walter’s’ thumb prints, but 
also, finally, complete replicas of both hands. Moreover, these 
were ‘positives—appearing as the original hands would appear, 
palms up... . No way of producing them normally suggests it- 
self’. As for. Mr. Cummins’ identification of the right thumb- 
print of ‘Walter’ with that of a living dentist, let me refer your 
reviewer to fig. 102 of the report, giving micro-photographs of the 
two impressions. The difference is perfectly obvious. Again, the 
‘thumb-prints of a Mr. C. S. Hill, ante- and post-mortem, with 
a five years’ interval, are shown in the Proceedings of the 
 -A.S.P.R.,-and are quite clearly identical. There are also those 
nineteen Sir. Oliver Lodge prints, certified by Mr. Bell, the 
Scotland Yard expert. 

As to the voice in the sound-proof box, your reviewer shouts 
in italics that no record of this miracle has been published. But 
Mr. Thorogood does publish a very clear account of what was 


- done, of the precautions taken, and of the results obtained. It is 


worth mentioning that.a gramophone record of ‘Walter’s’ voice 
was actually broadcast from Boston, WBZ on January 13, and 
that the Boston Herald of January 14, contains a most clear and 
interesting account of how that record was made. - 

Winchester Cc. W. ‘Scort-Moncritrr ; 


Japanese Trade Competition 

Both Mr. W. F. Sadler and Mr. G., E. Assinder, i in your issues 
of January 24 and February 7 respectively, must realise that 
their. corrections give added force to my suggestions; that the 
‘standard of living’ comparison will not account for the abnor- 
mally low Japanese selling price in Europe and that we must 


study monetary matters in a scientific manner if we wish to. 


_get down to realities on this and many other questions.. 
My suggestion was that the Japanese exporters were being 
given free credits of new money created for the purpose. It is 


true that without control of prices some of the benefit might be _ 
lost by the inflationary effect. Such statements and questions as 


‘that a 50 per cent. subsidy is unthinkable’ and ‘who would pay 
_ jt?’ are based on the fallacious idea that there is a limited amount 
of money supplied from some external source not to be con- 
trolled by states and individuals. ‘Money’ is comparable. to 
‘language’ and one does not ask where the language comes 
from to write a letter. We are indebted to Mr. Reginald 


and worked our monetary-economic system with that end in 


ekenne for ‘the real explaination for the improvement in 
‘industry we have recently enjoyed; the Bank of England raat 
£30,000,000-worth ‘of securities and the customs of banking 
made it possible to issue re page of new money which ; 
came from nowhere. “ws 
The Japanese possibilities can be indicated by the follow nel 
illustration. It is known that our productive capacity could be 
increased at least four times; now this means that we could, if 
we wished, be twice as well-off in real wealth and yet giveaway 
to the foreigner twice our present production; if we adjusted 


view. This would be an extreme form of the ‘favourable trade 
balance’. Credits would have to be given or lent directly or — 
indirectly to the foreigner: as there is no acceptable way in 
which the debtor can be allowed to pay, these credits can be 
said to be ‘unrepayable’. We are owed about £3,000,000,000 
today; is there any way of allowing this debt tobe repaid? 
There are no limitations to ‘money’ outside of production and 
there are many ways of issuing new money; the accumulation 
of debt, buying gold as President Roosevelt is doing, and the 
suggested Japanese method of giving it to their exporters (and 
indirectly to the foreigner)—which method at least avoids the. 
‘danger’ of the debtor trying to repay the loan, It is a significant 
fact that Japan has absorbed more of the works of Major 
Douglas than the rest of the world; it is unfortunate that they. 
have applied the acquired knowledge to the inconvenience of 
other nations. 
Birmingham 


Pilne W orth Seeing 


In his talk on February 28, Mr. Oliver Baldwin odchicenae 
the following films, the first five of which are due for general 
release: 


P. R. Masson 


THe Map Game (American)—‘is a story based on the many 4 
cases of kidnapping that have recently occurred in the United =i 
States. Spencer Tracy plays the lead as the head ofa bootlegging = ; 
gang. A little difference with the authorities on account of a — a 
false income tax return lands him in jail at the same time as i 


prohibition is repealed. The second in command of his gang; 
played by J. Caroll Naish, takes over the control and decides 
to go in for kidnapping. There is a most excellent piece of work 
by.Claire Trevor, who plays the part of a woman crime reporter’. — 
I CovER THE WATERFRONT (American)—‘is a bad title, but it 
only refers to a newspaper reporter’s job of covering all the 
events that take place on a small Pacific port. Ben Lyon plays — ae 
the reporter, and the story deals with the unearthing of a gang .; 
of smugglers, headed by Ernest Torrence. Claudette Colbert 4 
plays the smuggler’s daughter and gives a really fine perfor- Side 
mance. It is not a really strong story, but thanks to competent = 
direction it makes good entertainment.’ sn) 
THe GIRL FROM Maxims (British)—‘is the well-known French 
story of the naughty ’nineties in Paris, and the costume, the = 
music and the setting are very truly reproduced. Leslie Henson, 4 
Francis Day, George Grossmith and Lady Tree are the stars, = 
and Alexandra Korda the director. This is really an extremely h 
bright entertainment, very much out of the ordinary’, bias 
BOWERY (American), also dealing with the ’nineties—‘in which aa 
Wallace Beery reigns as king of that working-class areaof New 
York. Jackie Cooper gives a grand performance as the. adopted : oes 
child of Wallace Beery. He is devoted to this. father, and the: tee 
trials he undergoes to keep him away from the wiles of woman- + 
kind are delightfully portrayed. There is-plenty of drama, and 
a certain amount of pathos in this picture which gives one the i hoe 
impression of its being very true to life’. Seiten 
AUNT SALLY (British)X—‘The director is Tim Whelan, sad the) een 
camera work is by C. Van Enger: both of these men deserve the 
highest praise. The star is Cicely Courtneidge, and the plot is 
both amusing and ingenious. It deals with the attempt of two 
‘Chicago’ gangsters to introduce their particular methods ne a: 
London. Hartley Power and Ben Weldon make a capital ; 
ster pair, and Sam Hardy as a Cabaret owner is just. the rig t 
type: for Cicely Courtneidge no praise can be too high’, 
La Rve sans Nom (French), now showing at the Rialto, — 
pacer Square—‘is a picture which all lovers of strong drama, 
ificent acting and a true-to-life story should see. It. deals if 
“the lives of two or three families in a squalid. part of a 
french town. The main theme is the reunion after many 
of two old thieves, and the conflicting emotions and sentiments _ 
of the chief character are admirably played a Constant Rémy. 
Gabriel Gabrio plays the second lead, and the young actor, 
Paul Azais, gives one of the finest ‘performances as a 1 
juvenile I have ever seen’. 
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3 -LBAN had or opinions on the subject of marriage; 
_ his attitude to women was negative. In particular, he 
_ Was not attracted by Miss Cuffe. Coming down early 


B tthe silence with loud laughter before he had spoken. He recol- 
Pe, lected having heard that. she was abnormal: at twenty-four, of 


id other ladies, in 1 beaded satins, made entrances of a surprising 


e formality. It occurred to him, his presence must constitute an 
aa occasion—they certainly sparkled. Old Mr. Rossiter, uncle to 
Mrs. Treye, came in last, more sourly. They sat for some time 


the ladies by remaining on guard seem to deprecate any ques- 
_ tion of its Le Ng No soune came from other parts, of the 
— Castle. +e 
Miss Cute Was an hetvesst to whom HF Castle belonged and 
: whose guests they all were. But she carefully followed the 
movements of her aunt, Mrs. Treye; her ox-eyes moved from 
E face to face in glad submission rather than expectancy. She 
‘was continually preoccupied with attempts at gravity, as 
_ though holding down her skirts in a high wind. Mrs. Treye 
« zi and Miss Carbin. combined to. cover. her excitement; still, 
their looks frequently stole from the company to the windows, 
ag _ of which there were too many. He received a strong impres- 
i sion: someone outside was waiting to come in. . . 
= with a sigh, they got up: dinner had been announced, 
‘The Castle was built’on high ‘ground’ commanding the 
. “estuary; a steep | hill with treés continued above it. On fine 
days the view was remarkable, of almost Ttalian brilliance, 
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__ with that.constant reflection up from the water that even now. 


prolonged the too-long day. Now, in continuous rain, the 

___ winding wooded line of the further shore could be seen, and, 

a . néarér the windows, a smothered island; with’ the stump of a 

a. answered the island’s. fase a. ‘Keep, then wings, ‘had been 

me added; now the fine peaceful residence had French windows 

4 x opening on to the terrace. Invasions from the water would 

henceforth be social, perhaps amorous. On the slope down 

_ from the terrace trees began again, almost but not quite con- 

& céaling the destroyer. Alban, who knew nothing, had not yet 
_ looked down. 

a ‘It was Mr. Rossiter who first spoke of the destroyer— 

Alban meanwhile glancing along the table: the preparations 

had been stupendous. The destroyer had come today. The 
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So this was what they had here, under these trees. Engulfed 
_ by their pleasure, from now on he disappeared personally. 
Mr. Rossiter, rising a note, continued. The estuary, it’ ap- 
“an Gees: was deep, with a channel buoyed up it. By a term of 
= this Treaty, English ships were permitted to anchor i in these 
waters. 
‘But they’ ve been, afraid of the rain! chimed in Valeria 
"Cafe. c 
TF _ ‘Hush’, said her aunt, | ‘that’ s silly Sailors would be accus- 
Fe; - tomed to getting wet’. 
¥ i But, Miss Carbin reported, that spring there had already 
“been one destroyer. Two of the officers had been seen dancing 
Be. at the hotel at the head of the estuary. 
 *So’, said Alban, ‘you ate quite in the world’. He adjusted 
a his: glasses i inher direction. 
_ Miss -Carbin, blonde, not forty: and an attachment of Mrs. 


he 


ay Easter. Sey it iti eS should | ‘have « come ‘then. ‘The 


for dinner, her red satin dress cut low, she attacked - 


added urgently, ‘So don’t you think 


without: the addition of lamplight. Dinner was not announced; 


. At last, . 


Jadies all turned to Alban; the beads on their bosoms sparkled. - 


Treye’s s, shook her head “déspondently. ‘We were all away at 
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‘By ELIZABET H BOWEN 


‘Morale too good! state Mr. Robsieeh: 


‘But next evening’, continued Miss Carbin, ‘the oflicatt did 
not go to the hotel. They climbed-up here to the terrace—you » 2a 


see they had no idea—friends of ours were staying here at the » 
castle, and they apologised. Our friends invited them in to 
supper’. 

‘Did they accept?” ; 

The three ladies said in a breath: ‘Yes, they came’. Valeria. 


‘So tonight we have a destroyer to ae you’; ‘Mrs. Treye 


_ said quickly to Alban. ‘It is quite an event; the country people 
are coming down from the mountains. These waters are very . 


lonely, the steamers have given up since the bad times, there 
is hardly a pleasure boat. The weather this year has driven 
visitors right away’. 

“You are beautifully remote’. 

‘Yes’, agreed Miss Carbin. Do you- fara siticty Fapeat ae 
Navy? Do you think, for instance, that this i is likely to be the 
same destroyer?’ 

“Will, they, remember?’ Valeria’ s bust was almost on the 
table. But with a rustle Mrs. Treye pressed Valeria’s toe, 
For the dining-room faced also across the estuary, and the 
great girl had not taken her eyes from the window. Perhaps it 
was ‘unfortunate that Mr. Alban had coincided with the os 
troyer: Perhaps it was unfortunate for Mr. Alban. 

For he saw now he was less than half the feast; unappeased, 
the party sat looking through him, all grouped at an end of 
the table; to the other, chairs had been pulled up. Dinner was 
being served very slowly. Candles—possible to see from the 
water—were lit now; some wet peonies glistened. Outside, day- 
still lingered’ hopefully. The bushes on the edge of the terrace 
were like heads—you could have sworm sometimes you saw 
them mounting; swaying in manly talk. Once, wound up in the 
rain a bird whistled, seeming hardly a bird. -_ 

‘Perhaps since then they have been to Greece or Malta’. 

‘That would be the Mediterranean fleet’, said Mr. Rossiter, 
They were sorry to think of anything out in the rain tonight. 
‘The.decks must be streaming’, said ‘Miss Carbin. Then Va- 
leria, exclaiming, ‘Please excuse me!’ pushed her chair in and 
ran from the room. ‘She is impulsive’, explained Mrs. Treye. 
‘Have you been to Malta, Mr. Alban?’ 

In the drawing-room, empty of Valeria, the standard lamps 
had been lit. Through their ballet-skirt shades, rose and 
lemon, they gave out a deep, welcoming light. Alban, at the 
ladies’ invitation, undraped the piano. He played, but they 
could see he was not pleased. It was obvious he had always 
been a civilian, and when he had taken his place on the piano- 
stool—which he twirled round three times, rather fussily—his 
dinner jacket wrinkled across the shoulders. It was sad they - 


should feel so indifferent, for he came from London. Men- 


delssohn was exasperating to them—they opened all four. 
windows to let the music downhill. They preferred not to draw 
the curtains, the air, though damp, being pleasant tonight. 

The piano was damp, but Alban played almost all his heart 
out. He played out the indignation of years his mild manner 
concealed: He had failed to love; nobody did anything about 
this; partners at dinner gave him half their attention. He knew 
some spring had dried up at the root of the world. He was fixed 
in the dark rain, by an indifferent shore. . He played 
badly, but they were unmusical. Old Mr. Rossiter, not what he 

seemed, went back to the dining-room to talk to the parlour- 
maid, . : 
: Valeria, glittering vantly,. filled a window. . 

‘Come in’, her aunt cried in indignation. She would die ofa 
chill, childless, i in fact unwedded; the’ Castle svookd have ts be 
‘sold; and where would they all be? ~ 

; But— “Lights down: there!’ she shouted above the music: 
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They had to run out for a moment, laughing and holding. 


cushions over their bare shoulders. Alban left the piano; they 


looked boldly down from the terrace. Indeed there were two - 


lights like arc-lamps blurred by rain and drawn down deep in 
the steady water. There were, too, ever so many portholes. 

‘Perhaps they are playing bridge’, said Miss Ca:bin, 

‘Now I wonder if Uncle Robert should have called’, said 
Mrs. Treye. ‘Perhaps we have seemed remiss—one calls on a 
regiment’. 

‘Patrick could row him out tomorrow’. 

‘He hates the water’, she sighed. ‘Perhaps they will be gone’. 

‘Let’s go for a row now; let’s go for a row with a lantern’, 
besought Valeria, jumping and pulling her aunt’s elbow. They 
produced such indignation she disappeared again—wet satin 
skirts and all into the. bushes. The ladies could do no more. 
Alban suggested the rain might spot their dresses. 

“They must lose a great deal, playing throughout an evening 
for high stakes’, Miss Carbin said with concern as they all sat 
down again. 

“Yet if you come to think of it, somebody must win’. 

But the naval cfficers who so joyfully supped at Easter had 
been, Miss Carbin knew, a Mr. Graves and a Mr. Garrett: they 
would certainly Jose. ‘At all events, it is better than dancing at 
the hotel; there would be nobody of their type’. 

“There is nobody there at all’. 

‘I expect they are best when they are. . 
Vienrese waltz?’ 


. Mr. Alban, a 


He played while they whispered, waving the waltz time a 


little distractedly. Mr. Rossiter, coming back, momentarily 
stood; they turned in hope; even the waltz halted. But he 
brought no news. ‘You should call Valeria in. You can’t tell 
who may be round the place. She’s not fit to be out tonight’. 

“Perhaps she’s not out’. 

‘She is’, said Mr. Rossiter crossly. ‘I just saw her racing past 
the window with a lantern’. 

Valeria’s mind was made up: she was a princess. Not for 
nothing had she had the dining-room silver polished and all 
set out. She would pace around in red satin that. swished 
behind, while Mr. Alban kept.on playing a loud waltz. They 
would be dazed at all she had to offer—also her two new statues 
and the leopard skin from the auction. 

When they were married (she inclined a little to Mr. 
Garrett) they would invite all the Navy up the estuary and give 
them tea. Her estuary would be filled up, like a regatta, with 
loud excited battleships tooting to one another and flags flying. 
The terrace would be covered with grateful sailors, leaving room 
for the band. She would keep the peacocks her aunt did not 
allow. His friends would be surprised to notice that Mr. 
Garrett had meanwhile become an admiral, all gold. He 
would lead the other admirals into the Castle and say, while 
they wiped their feet respectfully: “These are my wife’s 
statues; she has given them to me. One is Mars, one is Mer- 
cury. We have a Venus, but she is not dressed. And wait till 
I show you our silver and gold plate. .. . The Navy would be 
unable to tear itself away. 

She had been excited for some weeks at the idea of marrying 
Mr. Alban, but now the lovely appearance of the destroyer 
put him out of her mind. He would not have done; he was not 
handsome. But she would keep him to play the piano on quiet 
afternoons. 

Her friends had told her Mr. Garrett was quite a Viking. 
She was so familiar with his appearance she felt sometimes 
they had been married for years—though still, sometimes, he 
could not realise his good luck. She still had to remind him 
the island was hers, too. . . . Tonight, Aunt and darling Miss 
Carbin had so fallen in mitts her plans, putting on their satins 
and decorating the drawing-room, that the dinner became a 
betrothal feast. There was some little hitch about the. arrival 
of Mr. Garrett—she had heard that gentlemen sometimes 
could not tie their ties. And now he was late and would be 


discouraged. So she must now go half-way down to the pea 


and wave a lantern. 
But she put her two hands over the lartern, fies Sapte 


THE LISTENER 
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it in her dress. She had a panic. PS ss she. should one 


Mr. Graves? 


She had heard Mr..Graves was stocky but very merry: | , me 


when he came to supper at Easter he slid in the gallery. He 
would teach her to dance and take her to Naples and Paris.... _ 
Oh dear, oh oon then they must fight for her; that was all 
there was to it... . She let the lantern out of her skirts and 
waved. Her fine arm with bangles went up and down, up and 
down, with the staggering light; the trees one by one jumpe 
up from the dark, like savages. 

Inconceivably, the destroyer took no notice. 

Undisturbed by oars, the rain stood up from the water; not 
a light rose to peer, and the gramophone, though it remained _ 
very faint, did not cease or alter. ou 

In mackintoshes, Mr. Rossiter and Alban meanwhile 
made their way to the boathouse, Alban did not know why. 
‘If that goes on’, said Mr. Rossiter, nodding towards Valeria’s 
lantern, ‘they'll fire one of their guns at us’. 

‘Oh no; why?’ said Alban. He buttoned up, however, the 
collar of his mackintosh. 

‘Nervous as cats. It’s high time that girl was married. She’s 
2 nice girl in many ways, too’, 

‘Couldn’t we get the lantern pom, from her?’ They stopped 
om a paved causeway and heard the water against the rocks. 

‘She’d scream the place down... She’s of age now, et see’. 

‘But if-— 

‘Oh, they won’t do that; I was having a bit of fun with you’. 
Chuckling equably, Mrs. Treye’s uncle unlocked and pulled 
open the boathouse door. A bat whistled out. ‘Why are we here?” 

‘She might come for the boat; she’s a fine oar’, said Mr. 
Rossiter wisely. The place was familiar to him; he lit an oil- 
lamp and, sitting down on a trestle with a staunch air of having 
done what he could, reached a bottle of whiskey out of the 
boat. He motiored the bottle to Alban. ‘A wild night’, he 
said. ‘Ah well, we don’t have these destroyers often’. 

‘That: seems fortunate’. 

‘Well, it is and it isn’t’. Restoring the bottle to the vertical, 
Mr. Rossiter continued: ‘It’s a pity you don’t want a wife. 
You'd be the better for a wife, d’you see,a young, young fellow 
like you. She’s got a nice character, she’s a girl you could shape. 
She’s got a nice income’. The bat returned from the rain and 
knocked round the lamp. Lowering the bottle frequently, Mr. 
Rossiter talked to Alban (whose attitude remained negative) 
of women in general and the parlourmaid in particular. 

‘_—Bat!’—Alban squealed irrepressibly and with his hand 
to his ear—where he still felt it—fled from the boathouse. 
Mr. Rossiter’s conversation continued. Alban’s pumps 
squelched as he ran, he skidded along the causeway and | 
baulked at the upward steps. His soul squelched equally: he 
had been warned, he had been warned. He had heard they 
were all mad, he had erred out of headiness and curiosity. A 
degree of terror was agreeable to his vanity: by express wish 
he had occupied haunted rooms. Now he had no other pumps 
in this country, no idea where to buy them and a ducal visit 
ahead. Also, wandering as it were among the apples and 
amphoras of an art school, he had blundered into the life 
room: Woman revolved gravely. . 

‘Hell’, he said to the Per mounting, his mind blank to the 
outcome. 

He was nerved for the jumping lantern, but half way up to — 
the Castle darkness was once mofe absolute. Her lantern had © 
gone out, he could orientate himself—in spite of himself— _ 
by her sobbing: absolute desperation. He pulled up so: ‘short. 
that, for balance, he must cling to a creaking tree. ; 

‘Hi!’ she croaked. Then: ‘You are there, I hear you.” 

‘Miss Cuffe——’ ; 

. ‘How too bad you are! I never heard you rowing Thought 
you were never coming——’ - 


‘Quietly — ; 

‘Come up quickly. Haven't even seen 1 you. Come up to the | 
windows——’ ye 

‘Miss. Cuffe——’ A aria to oes 


‘Don’t you remember the sage As sure bit not as nois 


Pee ee” ee 


ve eaten up your 
on’t be afraid, you'll soon 
i my castle” eas as 


a ie I, Mr. Al 
fe. -osh, ssh, Mr. ‘Alban: ‘Mr. oBtay has landed: 3.33 
: ere beans ‘some breath of the aes oe 


Gaiters res fandea?™ Napa eh 
Treye said to Miss’ Carbin ender her beat ‘Mr. 
pier has come, Miss Carbin 
_ with agitation, replied ' ‘We must go in’. But uncertain who 
9 Jugs seis or how to apes, they remained iroine 


e iececd de amehic-ta bed ee Oe oe sta 
ries _ Vega conspicuous overhead 2 angen: c 
Roos: In the windless nights of June. ; 
; des ; SParst of green have done complete. 
os - The Shae $ activity; my feet ; 
Point to the. Hsing moon. _ 


tts “Lady, oe point in time ead space 
As chosen as my working place ~ 
_ Where the sexy airs of summer, 
- The bathing hours and the bare arms, 
Bye: leisured drives through a land of so 
. Are good to the newcomer. | - 


of Equal with. eee in a ring 
_ I sit on each calm evening, — 
’~ Enchanted as the flowers _ 
- The opening light draws out of hiding 
= is iiss leaves with all its dove-like pleading 
tees Its logic: ae its See: 


That later we, sighs parted heck eabte 
ey still recall these evenings when - ey 
*; - Fear gave his watch no look; , 

“+ +5 : “The lion griefs loped from the shade _. 
: a on our knees their muzzles laid, 

i - And Death ‘put down his book. 

_ Moreover eyes, in which I learn ~ 

~ ‘That I am glad to lcok, return ~ 
" 2. _ My glances every day, 
_. . And when the birds and rising sun - nh oars 
ae teges me, I shall speak with one ; 

_ Who has not gone away. Es 


Now North and South and Bet and West 
_ Those I love lie down to rest 

‘The moon looks on them all; med 
ss "The healers and the brilliant talkers, She og 
ie The eccentrics and the silent walkers, 
‘The dumpy and the tall. pa 
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Sy - She SisenBs the European ‘sky; 
__. Churches and power stations lie 
ner Alike among earth’s fixtures: 
a Into the galleries she peers, _ eS i - 
And blankly as an orphan stares ; eee 
- Upon the marvellous pictures. 


hrm geavity neve she - ar wT ut, 

| Can notice nothing heres though we py te 
Whom hunger cannot move taste 

From ga ms where we feel secure ==, 
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>, Miss’ Carbin, half weeping | 


Summer r Night 


up and with a sigh endure ; eines 5 : 
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"keyboard. Shot . bd ee 
Alban, looking up, saw theit iastind Rchitiets sindet the 
- bright rain. Close by, Valeria’s fingers ¢teaked on her warm © 
wet satin. She laughed like a princess, magnificently justified. 
Their unseen faces were all three lovely, and, in the silence 
after the laughter such a strong tenderness came to him that, — 
standing there in full manhood, he was for a moment not — 
exiled. For the moment without moving or speaking he stood, 
in the dark, in a flame, as though all three said ‘My darling ...” 
Perhaps it was best for them all that early, when next day just 
lightened the rain, the destroyer steamed out—below the ex~ 
tinguished Castle where Valeria lay with her arms wide, past the © 
boat-house where Mr. Rossiter lay insensible and the bat hung 
ia in its Petr oS the a agth into the open water. © 


And gentle cm not care to ee ike oe Ms 


Where Poland draws her eastern bow 
What violence is done; 

Nor ask what doubtful act allows 

Our freedom in this English house, 
Our picnics in the sun. 


The creepered wall stands up to hide 
The gathering multituce3 outside —- 


Whose glances hunger worsens; ae 


Concealing from their wretchedness 
Our metaphysical distress, 
_ Our Kindness to ten persons. 


And now no path on which we move 
But shows already traces of 
Intentions not our own, 
Thoroughly able to achieve 
What our excitement could conceive 
But our hands left alone. 


For what by nature and by training 
_ We loved, has little strength remaining: 
; Though we would gladly give 
The Oxford colleges, Big Ben, _ 
~ And all the birds in Wicken Fen, 
Tt has no wish to live. 


Soon through the dykes of our content 
The crumpling flood will force a rent 
And taller than a tree 
Hold sudden death before our eyes, 
Whose river-dreams long hid the size 
_ And vigours of the sea. 


But when the waters make retreat 

And through the black mud first the wheat 
In shy green stalks appears; 

When stranded monsters gasping lie, 

And sounds of rivetting terrify 
Their whorled unsubtle ears: 


May this for which we dread to lose _ 
Our privacy, need no excuse 
But to that strength belong; 
As through a child’s rash happy cries 
The drowned voices of his parents rise 
In unlamenting song. 


tae ‘After discharges of alarm 
~All unpredicted may it calm 
; _ The pulse of nervous nations; 
a ‘Forgive the murderer in his-glass, | 
: Tough i in its patience to surpass — 
The tigress her swift motions. 
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Exploring the Upper Atmosphere. By Dorothy Fisk 
Faber. 6s. 


IT Is SOME TIME since so engaging a book on popular science as 
Miss Fisk’s has been published. She has found in the upper 
atmosphere a scientific subject which is still fresh, one which 
has drama and romance as well as intrinsic interest, and one 
which can be made deeply interesting to the general reader. She 
has collected and arranged her information carefully without in 
any way making it dull or professorial. The writing is clear and:- 
often entertaining. There are hardly any errors of fact and 
none of emphasis. If the book has a fault it is that it is too short; 
the sections on meteorites and on the cosmic radiation, for 


first chapter discusses ballooning in modern research, describing 
Be ye: in particular the recent ascents into the stratosphere of Professor 
Abe Piccard and of M. Prokofieff in sealed gondolas. There, it would 
appear, is a territory which will increasingly attract those who in 
earlier times sought the Poles or the peaks of the Himalayas as 
‘goals of endeavour or to get scientific results. Whether balloon 
or airplane is the better. craft in which to make the journey is | 


used in the investigation the stratosphere will become topical 
news. Miss Fisk next describes how sound-waves have been used 
as explorers of the upper air and how these waves, the very 
different ultra-violet waves, and the apparently unconnected 
meteorites, have guided physicists to postulate a very thin but 
important layer of ozone thirty miles or so from the surface of 
the earth. This leads to those other layers, the Heaviside layer | 
and the Appleton layer, which reflect the high-frequency waves 
used in radio transmission; their nature and properties are then 
described. The following chapter is devoted to the projectiles 
which emerge from space and fall on the earth; they are the 
subject of a most interesting story. The author does not mention, 
however, one curious deduction-from the properties of meteor- 


that this age is roughly that of our solar system, and, since 
astronomers are positive that meteorites come from outside 
the solar system, that the universe at large is no older than the 
solar system—a conclusion in which the astronomers firmly 
disbelieve. There is next a finely-written chapter on polar lights 
whose beauty has raised prose writers to lyrical heights and 
Party whose explanation in terms of the earth’s magnetism and radia- 
eee; tions from the sun is one of the satisfying theories of modern 
times. In the final chapter on. the cosmic rays the author concen- 
trates on Professor Millikan’s view of their origin—a fine imagi- 
native piece of scientific theorising, but, unfortunately, innately 
improbable, and now abandoned by almost everyone. The joke 
about the cosmic rays is that they are almost certainly not rays 
and very probably not cosmic. In the heights of the atmosphere 
they are probably particles—the recently discovered positive 
-electrons; at sea-level, about half of the particles are still positive 
electrons, about half ordinary ones. 


The Jesuits and the Popish Plot. - as M. V. Hay 


Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 


This book, which i is described on its jacket as‘‘the ake intelli- 
gible study of Titus Oates and the Popish plot’, is devoted to 


lics during the reign of Charles II. It is fairly well known that 
one of the prime reasons for the failure of English Roman 
Catholicism to reassert itself successfully under the Stuarts 
was the jealousy that existed between the secular priests and the 
Jesuits, the former being led by men ready to come to terms_ 
with the Government and willing to make clear that their 
loyalty to the Crown need not be vitiated by their obedience 
to the Pope. At the time of. the Restoration there was a party 
in the English Chapter which wished to secure legal toleration 
for Roman Catholics in England, in return for the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits. This party, which represented a sort of 
English ‘Gallicanism’, was led by a Dr. John Sergeant, a 
Cambridge graduate ‘who had been converted from Protes- 
tantism. The purpose of Mr. Hay’s book, which is based on 
Roman Catholic records which he claims have been hitherto 
neglected by historians, is to show, firstly, that Sergeant made 
use of the opportunity of Titus Oates’ revelations in 1678 to 
negotiate with Shaftesbury a bargain whereby he came to 


The Leer 5 , Book ( 


example, might have been the better for fuller treatment. The ~ 


_ Duke of York. Patriotic Englishmen could hardly help. being 


still unknown, but. we may rest assured that whenever either is . 


ites: the fact that they bear with them the evidence of their age, é 


‘enlarged is Samuel Whitbread: these pages of Creéyey’s it 
_who-trips across these ‘pages is Henry Guy. Bennet, who exposed” a 
_in the House of Commons the malevolent and anti-social a) 
the well of the Creevey papers, it is a pity that ‘Mr. Gore did — 


unravelling the internal quarrels of the English Roman Catho-. — 
‘Radical Jack’ Durham, and the others of the Whig fraternity ¥ 


Arable Holdings. By F. R. Higgins 


_ofsuch poems as ‘Grace Before Beer’, 
-*To My. Blackthorn Stick’, 


oped for four years. ee gave evidence against the Jesaiel 2 
‘and secondly, that~ Sergeant was probably the author of the — 
‘Plot’ itself, and inspired Oates and his fellow-informers. Mr.Hay a 
seems to. prove “conclusively that Sergeant was on the pay list — 
of Shaftesbury, _and ‘that his revelations were used to fan the | 
flames of anti-Popery between 1678 and 1681. At the same time oe : 
the polemical. tone of his book, with its scornful criticism of all — 
the principal great English historians, past and present, will 
hardly encourage - ‘readers who are not already prejudiced to ‘ae 
accept his estimate of Sergeant’ 's conduct. Granted ‘Sergeant’s Pet: 
belief that” the activities’ of the Jesuits were the main obstacle © Bare 
to securing toleration for English Roman Catholics, the methods 
he used were not below the standards generally ruling at the 
time in political life. In his desire to make Sergeant-the villain: — 
of the Popish Plot, Mr. Hay goes so far as to say that the Plot 
had no foundation in fact, and to try to gloss over the obvious 
treasonable activities of Edward Coleman, the ‘secretary of the 


put into a state of alarm by “the ‘Great Designs’ for ‘the utter _ - 
ruin of the Protestant party’ which his correspondence revealed. 


Creevey’s Life and Times. Edited ty Jefe Gore a 
John Murray. 185. ” a 
Diaries are often issued-in truncated Siena Sometimes their — a 
authors have been too prolix, sometimes too intimate,in their 
stories of their own and other people’s. weaknesses. We have had ~ Mg 
to put. up with a. bowdlerised Pepys, and an abbreviated q 
Greville; of Creevey we have had a fragment.only, with the © 
result that he has been regarded as a toady. If diaries must __ 
be abridged their editors should say why. The principles of 4 
curtailment should be explicitly stated: readers will then know 
why they are being denied ‘the full substance of the intimate ~ 
records available in the diarist’s manuscript. Creevey wrote so_ 
voluminously that Sir Herbert Maxwell’s two large volumes, re 
the only form in which we have known him hitherto, only | 
comprised ‘one-fortieth of the available material {Mr. John — 
Gore tells us] and only a small part of the cream’. Eighty | 
volumes of Creevey! He is bright and entertaining, we know, 
but even publication by subscription—a practice that might — = 
be revived—would have to fall short of that mammoth output. 
And the stuff would not be worth full reproduction. Historians 
are voracious folk, but there is a limit to even their appetite 
for gossip, for the personalia of politics, for tit-bits about 
‘Society’, mainly Whig Society, in a rather mean age. Yet 
Mr. Gore’s addition to Sir Herbert Maxwell’s selection is 
definitely worth, having. It is worth having because_ it shows — 
Creevey in his true colours—a hanger-on of the great, but no— 
toady—and because it gives vivid detail of persons and events 
in the pre-Victorian age, and so helps towards the understanding 
of a post-war epoch in ‘some -respects’ rather like our. own, — 
Among the men whose reputations gain as knowledge 18 


help to strengthen -his claim to the regard of those, who “rat 
highly public s service in the interests of humble people. ~Anoth 


activities of Oliver the Spy. If there is more about Bennet in 
not draw it up. There are interesting oddments, too, . _about 


in whose circles. -Creevey revolyed. Yet beyond | liveliness these 2 
pages contain’ little that matters. Mr. John Gore, it may be 3 - 
added, is. a first-class aces vir rs : 
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Colum or some other. lesser. pay of, the movement. The, titles i. 
,*O You Among’*Women’, 
‘The Three-Cornered Field . 
‘Meath Men’, etc., are sufficient to make us expect a fami 


_ twilight atmosphere and Irish scenery. thee Ags read the pos 
-we,are neither disappointed nor s 
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Spine " and be On. Helle’ te - 4 


fave.” 6s. net. 


C bese | and is to a recom- 
mended both as a thriller and as 
a work of art.’ 
-  »«—Times Literary Supplement. 
he Interesting and capably writ- 
__ten.”"—Manchester Guardian. 
Sees. lis’ is a work ‘distinguished | 
& by descriptive power and -guiet 
_~.and excellent style, sureness of characterisation, and-unusual 
= -Plot." ‘—Aberdeen Exess and Jour sal, 


ee WAGGONER ON THE FOOTPLATE > 
-- By Lionex Bircu. 4s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Birch’s lucid and well-arranged . .. exposition of the 
intellectual. and spiritual dilemmas “of modern youth.” 
: —Adelphi. 


ey 


ee 
reed mre e 


ar 


me <5 Many people are pressing for ‘realisation through Social _ 
Credit, and this expression, when as sincere and personal as 
Ps Mr. ‘Birch's and- ‘expressed with such vigour and: freedom, is 
es. 3 a welcome addition to the literature of the movement.” 
is ‘ ics —New English Weekly. 


In preparation: 


oe. THE BUDDHISM -OF TIBET, or LAMAISM 
mt. With its’ Mystic Cults,: Symbolism and Mythology, _and in its 
Relation to Indian Buddhism. 


. 
ae By L. Austine.. Wapvett, M.B., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. 
ee 2 Second Edition, Illustrated. 25s. net. . 
ees) - A: ‘reprint of this standard “work on the subject; long out of 
eS _, Print and scarce. The Author. studied Buddhism in Burma 
+ ~ and Ceylon, Sikhim, Bhotan and Japan, studied and excava- 
wt. ted in India, - learned the Tibetan language, and then spent 
£ 
a several years in Tibet studying ihe religion and the people. 
The result was this book. which has never been, nor is likely 


__. to be, superseded. Dr. Waddell has added a new important 
a preface. 


eo _ MODERN | HANDBOOKS ON RELIGION 
m 4. By A.C, Bouquet, D.D., Stanton Lecturer in the ‘Philosophy | 


~ of Religion in the University of Cambridge. 


‘Vel. I. A STUDY OF THE ORDINARY ARGUMENTS FOR 
_THE EXISTENCE AND NATURE.OF GOD, _ Sewed, 2s. 6d. net. 


- ~~ Vol. He. RELIGIOUS -EXPERIENCE, ITS NATURE, TYPES, - 


— AND VALIDITY.- Sewed, 3s. net. 


Vol. Il. PHASES OF THE CHRISTIAN Steir A Shae 


i View of its History: Sewed, 4s. net. - - 

/ - Vol. IV.. THE WORLD. WE LIVE IN. AND THE ORIGIN, 
5 STATUS AND PROSPECTS OF THE HUMAN RACE. Sewed, 
me | -2..\6d.: net. 

-—s- Vol. V. MAN AND DEITY 

An Outline of the Origin and Development of Religion; with 
BP ie: Extracts from Sacred Books. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


oe, Vol. Vi. JESUS: : ANEW OUTLINE ‘AND ESTIMATE 

— - : Cloth; 6s. net. 

__——sSTn preparation: 

- Vol. VII. THE DOCTRINE OF GOD. Final studies 
iin: the Divine Nature and Attributes. Cloth, 5s. net. - 
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Life. and Letters — 


becomes virtually 2 Fiew magazine. 


It will be issued monthly, a a 


new. format and greatly increased 
in size. 


The new editorial direction will give LIVE 
AND LETTERS a new vitality and appeal, 
and closer association with 
without sacrificing its high literary standard. 
‘It will be-in-touch with the: best: of what is 


- new and important in contemporary life and 


jiteraturey and will seek to establish a mouth- 
piece for sound and relevant criticism. 


‘The monthly: form of a periodical of this 
kind is more satisfactory and elastic than. the 


quarterly which LIFE AND LETTE RS 
has been for the past two years hase monthly 

in its general articles is more able to keep 
abreast. of current topics, and a -monthly 
commentary will enable the new LIFE AND 
LETTERS to*beeome within its own range 
an organ. of considered opinion..as well as-a 
literary magazine. . 


In reviewing current literature, the magazine | 


will not attempt to cover the whole output of 

new books—which are already plentifully 

reviewed in the Sunday and weekly papers— 

but will select books of particular importance, 

and offer fitting and mature criticism of these. 
Ask your bookseller, newsagent or 

_ the publishers for a prospectus 


ORDINARY SUBSCRIPTION 27s. 
Special ‘Terms to 


Original Subscribers 


Original Subscriptions must be sent in by March 22. 


ORIGINAL SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


To the Publisher, LIFE “AND LETTERS, ro Great 
Qucen Street, London, W.C. 2 


I enclose one guinea, being payment for LIFE AND 
~ LETTERS for one year beginning April, 1934. 
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first performance in England of — A 
ALBAN BERG’S opera in 3 acts. 


WOZZECK 
A list for the Connoisseur | 


~ : ° 
Here is good news for the connoisseur, the first announcement of some B.B.C. Symphony Concert eck uve 
new “His Master’s Voice” recordings intended only for the dis- : 
criminating musical public. These records will not be included in the’ ‘ Queen’s Hall 


general catalogue (although they are ‘‘ His Master’s Voice ” and 
at standard prices). They will be embodied later in a new RS ie SI or 
as pepe 5. Caalogue, ane peal as of “His Master’s Voice ”’ ‘ 
ecordings which includes hundreds of important works i 7 e f Ay 
the Sea field of music—yocal, Srcheseralernetedicnan tal: Onder ue W ednesday ? March I 4, at 8. u 3 pa 
your dealer. : 
rity QUARTET — Album No. 199. ; : 4 
uartet in ‘ajor Rasowmnovsky.” Op. 59, No. 3. Beethoven.— Es 
DB, 2109-12, 6/- each. Automatic Couplings, DB ocean 6/- ESS ~ 
BUSCH QUARTET—Al5um No. 200. 
Quareg ta F Major, Op. 135. Beethoven. DB. 2113-16, 6/- each. Autometic 


ouplings, DB. 7614-17, 6/- each, The B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
ELISABETH SCHUMANN 


(a) An die Nachtigall, Op. 98, No. 1. Schubert (b) Liebhaber in, allen Leader, Arthur Catterall 


Gestalten.. Schubert. (a) Lorelei, Op. 53, No. 2. Schumann. (b) Stond- 
Condueted by Adrian Boult 


Se 


ro 


chen, Op. 36, No. 2. Reinick-Schumann. DA. 1355, 4/- each. 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI and the PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA— 
* Album No. 202. 

Tagner. _ “*-Gotterdémmeruug’—Si-efried’s Rhine Journey—Sieg{ricd’s 
Death—Brunnhilde’s _ Immolatiton—Brunnhild2’s lene Gat tig AS SS Se 
Scene. DB. 2126-30, 6/- cach. Automatic Couplings, DB. 7621-25, 6/- each. 
THE B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (condtuctor—Adrian Bouit) 

Aibum No. 190. : 

eons No. sin C Major.~(*; Jupiter”) Mozart.—K. 551 and Overture 

impresario.” ozart. DB, 1966-69, 6 - each. automatic Gouplix ) ; ; 
BE op OM se 1966-69, 6 - each. Automatic Couplixgs, Area (Unreserved) Stalls (Numbered and Reserved) 
ALFRED CORTOT— Ii No. 196. 2/- [-y 6/-) O/-y-12/- 
i” ied ie Preludes, -Op. 28. Chopin. DB. 2015-18, 6/- each Fd tS Sane 

utomatic Couplings, DB. 7593-96, 6'- each. : ; alcon (inreserve Wi ‘ire Y rv 
Impromptu Np. xin, A flat Major: Op. 29. Chopin—Impmomipea Nav in Balcony (Unreserved) Grand Circle (Numbered and Reserved) 
F sharp Major, Op. 36. DB. 2021, 6/-. Impromptu No.3 in G flat Major, : 37 ; 6/-, 9/=, 12/- 
Op. 51. Chopin.—Fantaisie Impromptu in C Minor, Op. 66. DB. 2022, 6/- 


Single’ Tickets (including ‘Entertainments’ Lax) - 


May. be obtained from the B.B.C., Broadcasting House, W.1 
(Telephone: Welbeck 4468); Chappell’s- Box Office, Queen’s 


44 
8 Wy 
ri | $ Mi a $ t ee ¢ "§ Vo : of @ Hall, Langham Place, W.1 (Telephone: Langham 2823) and 


the usual Agents 


The Gramophone Co.’ Ltd., 98-108 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. 
(Prices donot apply in I.F.S.) 


HERE IS AMAZING FACILITY 


Gives Astonishing New Mastery of © 


ae IDEA AND WORD CHART 


etre HARTRAMPFS .. VOCABULARIES BRAINY W all 
ee ords and Ideas 
Baicuiant ‘ame — JUNTELLIGENT 


SCINTHLANT 


Easy — Quick — Sure 


With this unique Chart you can steer your thoughts into word channels which 
ox . make your talks, articles, letters, etc., brilliant, lucid, and convincing. Words and 
Kiascttcerves \ ideas leap into the mind—vitalize the message—grip. the interest—sway—conyvince 
\ucaano ua | ° —Compel. It ingeniously divides all thoughts and words into 24 basic classifications, 
veses: represented by 24 key words. It is the ONLY scientific interpretation of speaking 
and writing, and its superlative. excellence is in its astounding simplicity. 


For example; “ He is a smart fellow,” is a trite expression—a thought that is drab 
and without warmth or fire. . But touch the thought with the Idea and Word Chart 
and it leaps into life, grips the interest and holds it enthralled. The “smart 
fellow” becomes a brainy business-man, or a versatile authority. who dazzles us 
with his intellectual genius or staggers us with the profundity of his oracular- 
wisdom. More than 400 words, like those in the group headed “brainy,” shown _ 
° in the chart, enable you instantly to give a “ smart man” glorious. and commanding 
IGNORANT characterization. P 


ILLITERATE To spread the knowledge of: this epoch-making invention among all who desire 
UNEDUCATED) ° : j the power of a logical and orderly arrangement of ideas and facility and aptness 
of expression, this unique and remarkable : 


UNSCHOOLED ese Nit [uti IDEA & WORD CHART _—s 
UNTRFORED 2S ‘coms aioe eae a 


“EMINENT USERS will be sent FREE hee | 


Thousands of celebrifies in literature, science, and And entirely without obligation. No student, teacher, writer, journalist, business 

education are using this Idea and Word Chart. It executive, “copy” man, lawyer, medical. man, clergyman, or any worker with 

is’ in regular use’ in the ‘6ffices of all the national words can afford to be unacquainted with this astounding new development in 

journals, in schools, colleges and universities, and in language. Get it and use it. It will make -your ideas more, scintillant, your — 
hundreds of business. houses. Word users praise it conversation more sparkling, your speaking dnd writing more brilliant. Write 

wherever English is written or spoken. Write for for this remarkable Idea and Word Chart NOW. No money required—simply | . 
your copy now. No cost. -No obligation. send your name and address to: $* ii ts 8 tes ~ i % 
PSYCHOLOGY PUBLISHING CO. LTD. (Dept. £15), 11, TODD STREET, MANCHESTER 3. 
3 os 
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qualified our praise, we are most certainly free to admire, 
3 no poets have shown such“integrity as the poets of the 
_ Irish movement; and Mr. Higgins shares that integrity, which 
oo by his having a subject-matter in common with them, 
nd yet a place and manner which are most decidedly his own. 
__ These lines suffice to show his quality: . , Ras ss : 
oe =. So armed as one, have we not shared each journey 
On noiseless path or road of stone; 
O exiled brother of the:flowering sloe tree, 
Your past ways are my own. | * i 
Lonesome, like me, and song-bred on Mount Nephin, 
You, also, found that in your might 
You broke in bloom before the time of leafing 
And shocked.a world with light... |» 
Everyone who admires a job well-done will find great 
pleasure in reading such poetry, and most of Mr. Higgins’ 
verse is as good as this. The diction is fine, the line supple; the 
_imagery effectively produces a world of sombre tones with few 
brightcolours;) = Par eee os 


Ps ee 


. ~ Yet eventually, more in this poetry than in most Irish 
* poetry, one becomes aware of an artificiality—not of the artistry, 
____but of the experience from which it is derived. For example; 
___ in one of his poems Mr. Higgins writes: 
When pails empty the last brightness 
4 Of the well, at twilight time, 
And you are there among women— 
o O mouth of silence, 
oi. Will you come with me, when I sign, 
f To the far greén wood, that fences 
4 A lake inlaid with-light?*~ *"“"" *- 
= Here we feel not only that the lady most certainly will not 


pay 


come, but that Mr. Higgins himself does not believe that she even 
exists: also we feel.that he has not sufficiently created a world 
of the imagination which is a satisfactory substitute for her 
company. He has merely indicated a gesture which happens 
to be poetry, but which might (as we immediately perceive) 
equally be a dance or a painting, or in music. Perhaps like 
Mr. Yeats and Mr. Joyce, Mr. Higgins has grown tired of the 
twilight and will soon find himself obliged to write about a 
harsher world. 


Linguistica: Selected Papers in English, French and 
- German. By Otto Jespersen. Allen & Unwin. 18s.* 


In a stately and well-printed volume of four hundred and sixty 
pages, the septuagenarian Professor Otto Jespersen has gathered 
together a score of essays in English, French and German which 
he considers will give some picture of his own development and 
scientific endeavours. They are appropriately introduced by a 
‘translation of the Professor’s farewell lecture at his university, 
and it needs but a perusal of this to win a deep regard for a 
scholar possessing so wide a range of interests and so unfailing a 
liberality of outlook. He is none of'your dry-as-dust grammar- 
ians wallowing in abstruse details useless to any but savants. 
One notes the constant desire to bring philology into relation 
with the needs of modern thought and life, and particularly 
endearing are the concluding paragraphs of the aforesaid lecture, 
_ wherein he stresses the ethical ideals which have inspired his 
work. 
The subjects of the essays are very varied. There are highly 
+ technical disquisitions on phonetic law and grammatical detail 
- which will appeal only to the few. But then again there are many 
_ papers more general in interest, and, given a preliminary liking 
for linguistic studies, no reader will fail to find much well- 
adapted to his taste. A lively portrait is painted of the eccentric 
scholar who gave his name to the famous Verner’s law. The 
essay on the study of Danish in Denmark is also rich in bio- 
graphical interest. The few pages devoted to de Saussure hardly 
do justice to that brilliant linguistic theoretician, whose style of 
thought was too Gallic and too little matter-of-fact for his Scan- 
dinavian contemporary. Nor is the latter at his best in the article 
on the individual and the linguistic community. Here we seem 
to detect a certain incapacity for philosophic thought of the 
deeper kind. Certain it is, at all events, that the Professor’s great- 
‘est strength has lain in the collection and* ingenious use of 
linguistic data which many scholars would have overlooked. We 
may or may not believe in the theory that languages tend to keep 
___ in preference to others those words for ‘but’ which begin with 
the letter m, compare French mais and the reluctant assent heard 
in our ‘M’yes’. But the idea is interesting, as is also the notion 
‘that the i-vowel heard ’in slim, piffling and so forth is particu- 
- Jarly common in words meaning what is little, insignificant or 
weak. Among the papers which have specially interested the 
present reviewer is one entitled ‘Monosyllabism in English’, 
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where the English preference for short words is compared with 
that of the Chinese. Highly instructive also is the discussion of 
guage manifesting itself in such expressions as ‘on 
shanks’s pony’, ‘in Queer Street’. But itis impossible to dojustice 
here'to.a -book covering-so much ground, hence. we -will close 
this notice with: an. exhortation to purchase and derive both 
pleasure, and profit. » ‘ eo ee ac eas oe 


‘Ancient Italy and Modern Religion. ByR. Conway 
Cambridge University Press. 10s.6d. 


The late Professor Conway’s Hibbert Lectures for 1932 are 
here published in book form. Unfortunately no alteration has 
been made in the style before publication, so that all the collo- 
quialisms and witticisms permissible in a lecture are reproduced, 
giving to the book an appearance of triviality not warranted 
either by the subject-matter or by the method of treatment. 
Professor’ Conway has brought forward much evidence, not 
otherwise accessible to the ordinary reader, to show that many 
of the rites and beliefs of the religion of medern Italy are based 
on similar rites: and beliefs in ancient Italy. One of these 
interesting survivals is the alphabetic dedication of cathedrals; 
the Roman Catholic bishop writes with his staff on a bed of 
ashes the Greek and Latin alphabets diagonally across the floor 
of the new building. The Anglican rite is much curtailed and is 
reduced to the writing of Alpha and Omega on a bed of sand. 
Professor Conway traces this custom to the alphabetic tablets 
dedicated to the goddess Rehtia, who appears to have been a 
deity of writing. The chapter dealing with the Etruscan influence 
on Roman beliefs is perhaps the most interesting. “Io the 
Etruscan period we must ascribe the institution of the Colleges, 
of Pontiffs and Augurs, who between them, with the help of the 
Haruspices, were responsible for the ritual of public religion. 
No meeting of the Senate or people could be held, no war could 
be declared, no battle could be begun without the sanction of 
heaven, which it was the business of the Augur and the sooth- 
sayer to seek’. The Etruscans appear to have been responsible 
also for the conception of a Hell of torture for the wicked as well 
as for the dogma that it was possible to buy in this life immunity 
from those tortures; a dogma extremely lucrative for the priests. 
The last three chapters of the book are devoted to Vergil as the 
precursor of Christianity. The ethical value of the works of that 
great poet is carefully assessed, and the condition of unrest in 
Vergil’s time is compared with the present day. Professor Con- 
way points out emphatically that the ideal which Vergil main- 
tained against the cruelty and savagery of his period was ‘the 
conception of peace by forgiveness, of conciliation instead of 
punishment—in a word, the ideal of mercy’. 


Dr. Salter: Diary and Reminiscences, 1849-1932 
Compiled by J. O. Thompson. Lane. 12s. 6d. 


Dr. Salter lived the greater part of his days in an Essex village. 
But his diary is the record of a singularly full and varied life. 
As medical man, he preferred the arduous round of his country 
practice to the excitement of a specialist’s career in London, 
but he added to his ‘daily and nightly tasks those of sportsman, 
freemason, dog-breeder- and horticulturist. He achieved 
unusual distinction in all these spheres and he gave to all of 
them a zestful devotion that made them all seem full-time 
occupations. The well-nigh daily.entries in his diary are usually 
bare, even staccato, factual statements, but his full-blooded 
galvanic personality cannot be concealed. There*is.no shadow 
of a sign that he neglected either his patients or his dogs or his 
garden, and his elevation to the highest ranks of freemasonry 
proves that he did not give to that the attention only ofa side-line. 
The wide span of his life gives his diary value as an historian’s 
document: the changing” patterns ‘of behaviour from mid- 
Victorian times to yesterday are reflected in it, and even the 
increasing urgency of politics is, all unconsciously, mirrored 
in its pages. What lingers most in the memory, perhaps, is the 
frequent picturing of his sporting career. Dr. Salter was in 
great request as a judge of dogs, and he gives brief and living 
accounts of his trips to St. Petersburg (as it was then) and 
Moscow, of the folk he met there and their attractive hospi- 
tality. The entries relating to the war years have been cut down 
so that. only events of local interest remain. The loss is not 
serious as Dr. Salter’s best days were over by then. The reminis- 
cences follow the diary proper, and cover a wide range of topics, 
varying from coaching stories to Spitzbergen, with a preference 
for sporting adventures of all sorts. Dr. Salter’s Diary makes 
entertaining reading, and was thoroughly worth publication. 
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+) re c Matador. By Hiaoece Steen. Gollancz. 8s. ee: . ie 
In a Province. By Laurens van der Post. Hogarth Press. 7s.:6d. = : oo 
The Woman Who Had Imagination and Other Stories. By H. E. Bates. Cape. - 7s. 6d. a 


Reviewed by EDWIN MUIR | ae Na 


ATADOR and In a Province are both a little difficult 
to judge as novels, for both deal with forms of 
existence which are strange to the general reader. 
Miss Steen is concerned with Spanish bull-fighters, 
Mr, van der Post with the mixed black and white population of 
South Africa. Unfamiliarity with any mode of life makes it 
romantic in our eyes, whether the writer is trying to produce a 
romantic impression or the opposite. Miss Steen, one feels, 
has a genuinely romantic conception of Spanish life; Mr. van 
der Post, on the other hand, is resolved in his picture of South 
African life to be faithfully realistic. Yet his black hero, the boy 


Kenon, is just as romantic a figure as Miss Steen’s fine old 


matador; we do not judge them by our knowledge of the people’ 
we know; and there seems nothing left for us to do but to accept 
them as figures, and if their costumes are zsthetically pleasing, 
their gestures suitable, their speaking parts effective, to ask 
nothing more. The fate of such figures can move us, though the 
causes which bring it about remain a little mysterious. Yet that 


mystery is pleasing; it gives an illusive poetry to the actions of 


the characters; we see life, as we would always see it if we could, 
at one remove. Imaginative contemplation itself can produce this 
illusion of seeing life at one remove; but in such novels as these 
two imagination is greatly assisted by geography, and it is very 
difficult to know how much to put down to geography. This 
geographical doubt turns the characters into mere pictures 
of human beings, and they seem both far away and near, as 
if we were watching them through a very strong telescope, 
observing their lips moving, their expressions changing, yet 
aware all the time that they are an immovable distance away 
and can never come nearer. 

One has to make this reservation in writing about Miss 
Steen’s book; but otherwise it is a very admirable and even 
impressive piece of work. The picture of Spanish life is. 
astonishingly vivid; the figures, whatever they are made of, 
are extraordinarily solid; and the author reproduces the very 
feel and smell of the streets of Granada, where most of the 
action passes. Her landscapes, houses, men, women, bulls, 
horses, dogs, have ‘all the same admirable plastic force; every- 
thing she sees turns into a complete and rounded picture. 
The most successful character in the book is the old matador 
Don José himself, and he is the most successful character 
because he is a deliberately self-dramatised figure, all of whose 
gestures have been stylised until he has become a living mask. 
With his eldest son Pepé, who is also a self-dramatiser and a 
bull-fighter, Miss Steen is almost equally successful; but 
the two other sons, Miguel the hunchback revolutionist and 
Juan the poet, who have no set mask to display to the world, 
are curiously unconvincing, although even to them the’ author 
manages to give a finely-wrought surface. This is her description 
of Juan as a boy, and it is a good example of her descHiphye 
powers: 

The youngest son of El Bailarin had all the frail and spurious aris- 
tocracy of feature and demeanour which lends, in the eyes of senti- 
mental foreign ladies, a false romanticism to Spanish youths: the full- 
orbed eye, liquid and languid, partly veiled by its lids of inexpressible 
indolence and partly by the thick fringe of jet-black lashes that cast 
an umber shadow into the transparency of the cheek below; a rose- 
like mouth that closed over teeth of milky whiteness. The face owed 
much of its beauty to its weakness; to the effeminacy of the small 
pointed chin, to the sensitive nostrils that articulated the fine aquiline 
nose. It is a classic type which nature has perpetuated among a people 
whose aristocracy comes from the soil that breeds them; you may come 


across it in the sons of grandees and in little republicans brawling 
over their futbol in the side-streets; matadors have it, and water- 


sellers; a beggar will suddenly raise his head to startle you with a 


profile which one feels originated on a canvas by Velasquez. 
Except for the final rhetorical flourish, ‘that is an excellent 


description of a. mask; but Juan is not, like his father, a mask, 


but a poor youth persecuted by fears and doubts, and so he is 
not convincing in the least; he makes an admirable figure, 
but he has no living substance. The same is true of Pilar, the 
young girl with whom he falls in love (a sort of mineral love), 
with her mystical ecstasies and her inviolable innocence. 

Yet the book is throughout so extraordinarily pictorial that we 
accept these figures in spite of their unreality. The’ story itself 


GH 
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has something of the Seabee of the bull-fight which is so) 
brilliantly described towards the end; it is all form and moves . 
ment governed by a law which we take on trust but never grasp 
from the inside. Miss Steen, in short, shows Spanish life, or?! ° 
rather an excerpt from it, moving within a set of rules as on a * 
chess board. That makes the story exciting, but exciting merely: 
as a game or spectacle. It is when, towards the end, the action’ 
transcends the framework in which it is confined and the 
drama of Don José’s relation to his sons becomes tragic in the _ : 


accepted sense, that the weaknesses of the presentation become 
really crucial. The concluding chapters are feeble. But apart , 
from that the book is a fine piece of pictorial presentation; it } 
provides a succession of brilliant scenes which remain in one’s) 
memory by virtue of their sheer vividness and exactitude. 
Miss Steen is a writer of great skill, with an unusually fine eye 
for detail. Her style at its best is eloquent and coloured, and 
there are few signs of haste in a long and sustained story, E b 
though she falls occasionally into such awkward constructions ; 
as the following: ‘The talk turned, as usual, on bull-fighting, but 3 
was maintained, at least by da Vaiga, ‘on a higher and more * 
philosophical plane than usual. It is unusual to meet with 4 
philosophers among aficionadas. . . .” ; 
In a Province is still more difficult to estimate than Mirada 
for it not only deals with a form of existence that is unfamiliar. 
to us, but with the whole problem of the relations between 
the black and the white races in South Africa. Mr. van der Post 
is a writer of genuine sensibility and intelligence, and this book a 
shows that he is capable of interesting us by the mere excellence. 


of his imagination alone. One of his aims in it, however, is to” 


show the callous injustice with which the South African 
natives are treated by some of the colonists. He shows this 
clearly, and on that side the book completely justifies itself; 
it is a moving indictment, But there is a danger that the practical” 
aim of the story may help to obscure its high literary virtues: 
its sensitive perception and its psychological discrimination.. 
There are exquisite passages in it: for instance, the first intro- 
duction of Kenon Badiakgotla, the young Kaffir boy, some 
of the descriptions of pastoral scenes, and the whole chapter on 
the first feverish stages of Johan van Bredepoel’s illness. The 
design of the story is unfortunately determined by its propagan- 
dist aim, and that makes it somewhat artificial and theoretical, 
The friendship between the white man and the black, which is 
its chief theme, is never convincing, and its real beauties are. 
incidental ones. But they are so rare that one looks forward 
eagerly to the author’s next book. The present one is a 
courageous protest against the demoralisation of the helpless 
natives of South Africa, and its sobriety of statement makes. it 
very effective. Nevertheless, one feels that Mr..van der Post’s 
real talent is for pure literature. — : a 
‘- Mr. Bates is also a writer of fine sensibility and natural poetic 


power, and his latest volume of short stories should add to his 
‘deservedly high reputation. All his work has shown an exquisite 


awareness of and delight in the world opened to us by the 
senses; and that awareness, that delight seem to grow keener ‘as 
his skill in rendering them increases. In the present volume he cP 
gives evidence of a new subtlety in the management of his. 
impressions, and “The Woman Who Had Imagination’, the 
title story, 1s an extremely skilful piece of work, charming us 
in several ways simultaneously: by its ingenuity of arrangement, 
its studied casualness, and the lovely freshness of every detail. _ 
One or two of the stories—‘The Lily’ is an example—are a a 
little cheapened by professionally clever endings, which are not — 
required by an artist so true and sensitive as Mr. Bates, and ay 
have the effect almost of a disfigurement. But that does not 
count seriously when set against the truth and poetry which 
fill the book and make it one of the most purely Beer ee 
that have appeared recently. ie 


Mr: Muir also recommends: Oil for the Lamps of. China, by , 
Alice Tisdale Hobart (Cassell); General Buntop’s Miracle 


Other Stories, by Martin Armstrong (Gollancz); Out sh ee 
Myron Brinig (Cobden. Sanderson}; Orchards of the 
nry Warren (Lovat Dickson); We Poor Missoable Deosk 
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